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" OW we’re fixed for another year or 
so,” exclaimed Johnson, proudly ex- 
hibiting the company’s new catalog. 

“*Fixed’ is right,” replied Burns, with no 

slight touch of sarcasm. “And we'll prob- 

ably remain ‘fixed’ as long as the house con- 
tinues to get out that type of catalog. 


I'll admit that it’s a beautiful job to look at, 
that you have probably included every pos- 
sible item between its tightly bound covers, 
and that it has taken months to turn out 
such a complete work. 


BUT— 


I'll bet I can look thru a dozen pages right 
now and find any number of prices and other 


but our dealers have no place to file them. 
Consequently, they are never to be found 
when really needed. 


Believe me, Johnson, if we’re going to keep 
up with our competitors, keep our dealers 
and salesmen posted on price changes, new 
items, discontinued lines, etc., we’ve got to 
adopt the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging. 


Why don’t you write the Heinn Company 
for prices on binders, sample sheets and 
complete information? Then you can make 
your next catalog a real sales-help instead 
of a hindrance, and it would be good for 
four years or more!” 
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- Tire Manufacturers’ Advertising 


UTOMOBILE tire manufacturers 
place more advertising in The 
Daily News than in any other Chicago 
paper. In 1926 they placed 44,742 
agate lines of display advertising in 
The Daily News, which was 38% 
more than the next daily paper carried 
and 19% more than the total carried 
by the highest seven-day paper. 


AN, In this great and growing tire mar- 
: ket, where more than 368,000 automo- 
} biles were registered in 1926, The 
are Daily News is chosen as the ideal 
a medium for the tire manufacturers’ 
advertising because with its daily 
average circulation of more than 
400,000, concentrated 94% in the city 
and its suburbs, it reaches the major- 
ity of people who have automobiles. 


To sell tires or any other auto- 
mobile equipment in the Chicago 
market, direct your sales message to 
the Chicago family in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
° J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
epresentatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for January, 1927, 446,941 


Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1927 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 
a year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919,.at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., wnder act of March $, 1879. 


Third party 


influence 


Boos the“ Yes” or the “ No” of 
the architect, engineer, lawyer, 
physician or other profession- 
al man stand between you and 
your prospect? 

If your marketing does in- 
volve the influence of profes- 
sional groups, an application 
of direct advertising is truly 
indicated. 

And that direct advertising 
must be based ona clear under- 
standing of the professional 
man’s point of view and his re- 
lations with the prospect. 

To the discussion of this 
interesting problem, we will 
gladly bring, at your request, 
a breadth of experience and a 


specialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
816 Hancock Avenue West 
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The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the 
execution of direct advertising as a definite medium, for the 
preparation and production of which it has within itself both 
capable personnel and complete facilities: 
Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy + Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 


This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


Complications have developed in the 
new Lucky Strike campaign, which, on 
February 1, opened with a testimonial 
from Madam Schumann-Heink. Then a 
week later the lady starred in the adver- 
tisement came out with a vigorous denial. 
Meanwhile the campaign pursues its 
course with another testimonial, this time 
from Alla Nazimova. Page 434. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 

Almost any small product sold through 
retail channels, regardless of its intrinsic 
display value, can be built into a success- 
ful counter display which will keep the 
product from being hidden away in draw- 
ers or on shelves, says Bruce Crowell in 
an article on page 413. A dozen examples 
of different sales problems which have 
been solved with the help of the right 
kind of counter display, are pictured and 
described. 


DEALER HELPS 


E. C. Leber, merchant of Fairfield, Iowa, 
complains that he is unable to obtain the 
right kind of cooperation from manufac- 
turers in window display material adver- 
tising matter, and other dealer help ma- 
terials. “Dealer Helps as Seen by a Small 
Town Merchant.” Page 432. 


GENERAL 

Audiences who roar at Billy B. Van’s 
antics in the current musical shows do 
not, for the most part, know that during 
the day-time he spends his hours as sales- 
man and sales manager of a soap busi- 
ness. Pine Tree Soap has behind it an 
unusually interesting story. It is told by 
Eugene Whitmore on page 407. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 
James H. Warburton, Marietta Chair 
Company sales executive, enlisted the co- 
operation of the wives, mothers and sweet- 
hearts of his salesmen by a special letter 
written directly to them. His letter is 
printed on page 415. 


The question discussed by a number of 
sales managers in the previous issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT on “How long should 
it take a salesman to make good?” aroused 
such interest that we are printing eight 
more letters on this subject. Some of those 
who contribute are: R. D. Keim, general 
manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Henry 
Brooks, sales manager, Shawinigan Prod- 
ucts Corporation; F. L. Sweetser, general 
manager, Dutchess Manufacturing Com- 
pany; E. L. Leeds, vice president, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company; Earl C. Brockett, 
sales manager, Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Company, Inc.; and C. W. Titge- 
meyer, sales manager, Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company. Page 427. 


INDUSTRIAL SELLING 


When the Northwest Engineering Com- 
pany decided, at the close of the war, to 
manufacture road _ building equipment 
mounted on caterpillar drives and powered 
with gasoline, diesel engines, and elec- 
tricity, older concerns in the field frankly 
scoffed at the company’s plans. The North- 
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west Engineering Company, it appeared, 
was starting out to break every tradition 
that existed in the business. Not only was 
the company successful in its new attack 
on existing markets, but they have come 
to a position of undisputed leadership in 
their field. Policies responsible for this 
growth are described on page 411. 


LEGAL MATTERS 


The problem of paying back disputed 
or “unearned’ drawing accounts has some 
important legal angles which every sales 
executive should understand. Leo T. 
Parker has reviewed a number of cases 
of this nature which have been taken to 
court, in an article on page 441. A good 
article to file for future reference. 


SALES CONVENTION 


Executives of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company this year took all hundred 
point salesmen on a holiday and business 
trip to Havana, Cuba. Highlights of the 
trip, both in business and pleasure, are 
described on page 423. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The main goal of scientific sales man- 
agement, according to Charles W. Hoyt 
who presents the fifth article in the series 
on that subject in this issue, is to reduce 
the costs of selling. Page 419. 


SALES TRAINING 


When Brunswick introduced the new 
Panatrope, a high priced new musical re- 
producing machine, they were faced with 
the necessity of finding a way to help 
retail clerks sell the machine through spe- 
cialty methods. How they organized a 
sales training plan, and successfully en- 
listed the cooperation of retail sales people, 
is told by C. T. McKelvy, manager of 
sales promotion, phonograph division. 
Page 409. 


SALESMANSHIP 


The leading article in this issue is the 
first of a series on “True Selling Stories” 
by Saunders Norvell, for many years an 
outstanding character in the field of sales 
management. Mr. Norvell writes out of 
an understanding of selling problems 
gained from forty years of experience as 
salesman, sales manager, and student of 
business problems. His articles are among 
the best SALES MANAGEMENT has ever of- 
fered its readers. Page 403. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Starting from scratch just two years ago, 
the Richards-Oakland Company, Detroit 
distributor of Oakland and Pontiac auto- 
mobiles, today leads all Oakland-Pontiac 
distributors in the United States, and in 
1926 ranked fifth in point of sales in the 
list of all motor car distributors in De- 
troit, the world’s most highly competitive 
automobile market. In 1924 834 cars were 
sold; this figure was raised to 5,614 by 
1926. One of the big reasons for the 
growth of this company is its policy of 
profit sharing with the men who sell the 
cars. Details are given on page 405. 
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They Thought We 
Couldn’t Do It 


It seemed beyond 
reason to expect a sales- 
man to carry a furnace in his 
sample case, yet we showed 
one firm how to do it and their 
sales increased remarkably. 


The trick is in the way 
goods are shown. Hand- 
some and inviting settings are 
as effective in showing mer- 
chandise as they are at any 
other time. 


Perhaps this thought, 
properly applied, as we 
know how to do it, will lower 
your sales costs. 


Let’s talk it over— 
by mail. We have no 
solicitors. 
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We have an “Album 


of Ideas,” in colors, that 
we shall be glad to send you, 
without obligation except to 
return. It shows how we have 
made cases for many well 
known concerns and helped 
them to increase their sales. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right” Sample Cases—Since 1900 
225-235 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago (3819) 


The Success Magazine Corporation an- 
nounces the election of A. C. G. HAMMEs- 
FAHR as president and FREDERICK C. Low- 
REY as chairman, and the appointment of 
Davin ARNOLD BALCH as editor. 


Several changes in the classified adver- 
tising departments of the Hearst News- 
papers have been announced, as follows: 
Charles W. Horn, for the past year 
classified advertising manager of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has taken the 
same position with the New York Ameri- 
can, succeeding H. D. Copp, who becomes 
classified advertising manager of the 
Washington Times and Herald. WortH 
Wricut, formerly assistant classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, becomes classified advertising 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
JouNn L. Irvin, of the New Orleans Item, 
has joined the Hearst organization to take 
charge of special work in the East. C, C. 
ARMSTRONG, editor of the Classified Journal 
and formerly classified advertising man- 
ager of the Cleveland Press, has taken 
that position for the Baltimore News and 
A merican. 


W. H. Baters, until recently engaged in 
newspaper work in Davenport, Iowa, has 
joined the staff of the Buchen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as director of 
publicity. 


Louis P. SCHNABEL, formerly in the 
automotive field and later with notion and 
novelty publications, has been appointed 
western manager for the Modern Publica- 
tions, of New York. He has opened an 
office at 309 S. LaSalle Street in Chicago, 
where he will handle western advertising 
for the Modern Stationer, Luggage and 
Hand Bags and the Wholesaler in Sta- 
tionery and Drug Sundries. 


Following a reorganization in the sales 
policies of the Kardex-Rand Sales Cor- 
poration, C. ‘T. ANDERSON leaves his post 
as southern division manager to take up 
other work. Resident division managers 
of Kardex-Rand are being succeeded by 
a few assistant sales managers located at 
headquarters at Tonawanda, New York. 


ELLEN S. PATTEN, who for years was 
food representative of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has resigned to: take charge of 
M 
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EMENT, 


Courtesy The Pullman Company 
sales promotion for the Crane Ice Cream 
Company, of that city. She is president of 
the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women. 


RaLtepu W. Knox has joined the J. D. 
Bates Advertising Agency, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Since 1921 he has been 
with the George Batten Company in New 
York. 


ALEXANDER SLAVITT, until recently copy 
chief of the Wales Advertising Company, 
has become vice president of the Law- 
rence-Fertig Company, Inc., New York 
agency. 


S. E. Witkinson has been made sales 
manager of the St. Louis house of Butler 
Brothers, having charge of sales in the 
entire southwestern territory. He has been 
with Butler Brothers for the past five 
years as assistant sales manager, and now 
succeeds E. W. HucuHes, who has gone 
into business for himself. 


Caprain A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS, who 
formerly had charge of the Sarasota office 
of the Chambers Agency, Inc., has been 
transferred to the New Orleans office as an 
account executive. 


James M. Buck.ey has been made spe- 
cial advertising representative of Beach 
and Pool, a new magazine devoted to the 
bathing beach and swimming pool field. 
It is published by the Lightner Publishing 
Corporation of Chicago. WiLL1AM J. Du- 
CHAINE, formerly night editor of the Es- 
canaba, Michigan, Daily Press, has been 
appointed managing editor. 


J. Van Liew Wyckorr, who has been 
associated with the George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., for thirty-one years, has re- 
tired. During the greater part of his asso- 
ciation with the company he has served 
as a director and treasurer. R. J. Hay- 
WARD, assistant to the treasurer since 1919, 
succeeds Mr. Wyckoff as treasurer. 


CHar.es L, BARNUM has become ass0- 
ciated with Cowan, Dempsey and Dengler, 
Inc. New York advertising agency, to 
handle research and special service work 
with reference to markets, merchandising, 
sales management, control and budgetary 
procedure. 
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Hair [rigger Salesmen 


O THIS, therefore, 
is my first of a 


series of articles for 
Sates MANAGEMENT. 

On a recent visit to 

the attractive, bright, 
spacious offices of The 
Dartnell Corporation in 
Chicago, I had the pleas- By 
ure of discussing these i 
coming articles with Mr. 
Aspley and Mr. Whitmore. ‘They 
want articles written in a simple, 
A B C manner, about selling— 
articles that will appeal to stu- 
dents and young salesmen. I 
grasped the idea that what they 
want are not “success” articles or 
“efficiency” articles. Articles of 
this class have been rather over- 
done. What they wish me to do, 
is to tell, in the vernacular of the 
day, stories of how the job was 
done and how the trick was 
turned. Here goes: 


Selling the Allies 
HARLES L. RETERSON has 


just resigned as president of 
The Remington Arms Company. 
He sailed January 29, 1927, on the 
S. S. “Roma” for a long vaca- 
tion abroad. 
started life in 
Texas as a poor boy. He learned 
to ride a bicycle. At that time he 
Was a stenographer for a law firm. 
Of evenings he devoted his time 
to selling bicycles. He discovered 
he could sell. Later he repre- 
sented a manufacturer and be- 
came one of the most successful 
bicycle salesmen in the country. 
During the war, The Remington 
Arms Company was supplying 


Mr. Reierson 


SALE .§ 


MANAGEMENT, 


True Selling Stories of Salesmen Who 

Knew Their Lines So Well They Did 

Not Have to Stop and Think or Write 
Back to the House For Help 


The first of a series of twelve articles 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 


the allies with rifles and am- 
munition in enormous quantities. 
sefore the Turks decided to join 
the central powers in the con- 
flict, they had placed a very large 


—and so the French colonel gave 
Mr. Reierson an order for 30,000,- 
000 cartridges for the French army. 


order for pistol cartridges with 
The Remington Arms Company. 
These goods were made up and 
packed in cases. They were all 
ready to ship when the Turks 
joined the Germans. Naturally, 
The Remington Arms Company 
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did not ship the goods. 
The goods were put 
up in special cartons of 
five cartridges on each 
side, or ten cartridges to 
the carton. The cartons 
were inscribed in Turk- 
ish—possibly with some 
verses from the koran. 
The point is that the 
goods were dead stock. 
It -would, have cost almost as 
much as they were worth to un- 
pack the cases, destroy the car- 
tons and repack the cartridges. 
About this time, the French 
were in terrible need of revolver 
cartridges. These Turkish cart- 
ridges were just the right calibre 
for the French revolvers. Mr. 
Reierson was very anxious to sell 
these cartridges to the French. 


Meeting an Objection 


E attended a conference 

at the office of Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Company 
with some of the French 
officers stationed in New 
York to purchase sup- 
plies. One of these officers 
was a very important 
French colonel. He wanted 
the cartridges but he did 
not want them in the Turk- 
ish packages. Mr. Reierson ex- 
plained that to repack them. would 
not only cost a great deal, but 
would cause serious delay. 


Then this French colonel, play- 
ing with one of the Turkish pack- 
ages, remarked that the French 
standard military revolver took 
six cartridges. Therefore, two 
rounds for the revolver would be 
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You smoke our 
cigars and loaf 
in our office— 
and then buy 
75 per cent of 
your goods 
from Simmons. 


twelve cartridges, while these car- 
tons held only ten cartridges. He 
was ready to discard the Turkish 
cartridges. Mr. Reierson saw the 
possibility of a quick clean-up of 
these cartridges disappearing. 
Suddenly, he had an inspiration. 
“Why,” said he to this French 
colonel, “don’t you know that 
while the French revolver has six 
chambers, still, it is always cus- 
tomary, for the sake of safety, to 
allow the hammer of the revolver 
to rest on an empty chamber? 
Therefore, these cartons, as a 
matter of fact, do hold just two 
rounds of ammunition for your 
revolvers. If you had a carton 
containing twelve cartridges, 
there would be two wasted out of 
every carton.” The French 
colonel looked at his associates 
and remarked: “Yes. This is 
true. I happen to know that men 
never like to allow the hammer of 
their pistols to rest on a loaded 
cartridge.” 


Where Knowledge Is Power 


The Frenchman gave Mr. Reier- 
son an order for this entire lot of 
cartridges at the full price, and he 
made a nice clean-up for his com- 
pany. In fact, the order was for 
30,000,000 cartridges. The order 
was placed with The Remington 
Arms Company through Mr. Ed 
Stettinius, a partner of Messrs. 
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J. P. Morgan 
& Company, 
who was in 
charge of the 
buying for the 
allies, but Mr. 
Stettinius could 
not have placed 
the order with- 
out the ap- 
proval of this 
French colonel, 
and this French 
colonel never 
would have ap- 
proved the pur- 


chase if Mr. 
Reierson had 
not by his 


quickness of 
mind and his 
knowledge of 
revolvers, off- 
set the objec- 
~~ tion of this 

French colonel. 

In selling, “Knowledge is power.” 
Time after time, knowledge about 
the goods that are being sold on 
the part of the salesman clinches 


the sale. 


It was the time of the gold rush 
to the Yukon. I was sales man- 
ager of The Simmons Hardware 
Company. My flat-top desk was 
at the front door. It was six 
o’clock and I was about to shut 
down for the day. The late Taylor 
D. Kelley, who was in charge of 
our railway supply department, 
stopped at my desk on his way 
out to light his cigar. “I’m off 
for Chicago tonight,” he an- 
nounced. “Wait a minute,” I said. 
“T have a letter here from a man 
in a hotel in Chicago, 
who is inquiring for 


business. Three days afterward | 
received a telegram from Taylor 
Kelley, not from Chicago, but 
from Denver, Colorado, advising 
me he was on his way home. 
Here is the story: He called at 
the hotel and asked for the gentle- 
man who wrote us the letter. He 
met him. This man was the buyer 
for a very wealthy supply house 
with large mining interests in the 
Yukon. He was up to his neck in 
work. He did not have a minute 
to spare. As Taylor walked from 
the desk in the Congress Hotel to 
the front door with this gentle- 
man, he told Taylor, “Just make 
out your quotations and send 
them to me to San Francisco. If 
your prices are right, I will send 
you the order. I haven’t time for 
another word with you.” He 
jumped into a taxicab and left 
Taylor on the curbstone. 


Taylor Kelley’s Big Order 


Now, Taylor Kelley was a 
hard-boiled salesman. He _ had 
just about the usual amount of 
confidence in this promise to 
“mail the order when the prices 
were received.” He walked back 
into the lobby of the Congress 
Hotel, smoked his cigar and 
thought. Then he went to the 
head porter and asked if Mr. So- 
and-So had bought any transpor- 
tation out west for that night. 
The porter looked over his en- 
velopes with tickets and reserva- 
tions and finally found one for the 
buyer. Yes, sir, he was leaving 


on a midnight train for San Fran- 

cisco. He was going by way of 

Denver. Taylor chewed his cigar 
(Continued on page 444) 


prices on frying pans, 
shovels, picks, handles 
and a lot of other min- 
ing camp stuff.” I 
dug up the letter and 
handed it to Taylor. 
After glancing over it, 
he said he would drop 
in to see if it meant 


Taylor Kelley chased 

the buyer from Chi- 

cago to Denver and 

took a $20,000 order on 
the train. 
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Profit Sharing: What It Did For the 
Richards-Oakland Company 


TARTING prac- 
S tically from scratch 

just two years ago, 
the Richards - Oakland 
Company, Detroit dis- 
tributor of Oakland and 
Pontiac automobiles, 
today leads all Oak- 
land-Pontiac distribu- 
tors in the United 
States, and in 1926 
ranked fifth in point 
of sales in the list of 
all motor car dis- 
tributors in Detroit, 
the world’s most 
highly competitive 
automobile market. 

To be more specific, 
when, on January 1, 
1925, the Richards- 
Oakland Company 
succeeded the Detroit- 
Oakland Company, it 
had one city dealer 
and three out-of-town 
dealers; today it has 
twelve city dealers and fifteen 
out-of-town dealers. New car sales 
of the Detroit-Oakland Company 
in 1924 numbered 834; new car 
sales of the Richards - Oakland 
Company in 1926 numbered 5,714. 
Oakland sales in Detroit territory 
in 1924 were about fifteenth 
among cars of all makes; by the 
spring of 1926, they had risen to 
fifth. Total sales of the Richards- 
Oakland Company in 1926 were 
approximately $6,000,000. 


Led the Country 


In considering this phenomenal 
record, some allowance might 
reasonably be made for improve- 
ments in the product, for the 
addition of the Pontiac which 
came out in January of 1926, and 
for the fact that last year was the 
biggest in the hectic history of 
the automobile industry. But the 
fact remains that all other Oak- 
land-Pontiac distributors enjoyed 
the same advantages, yet the 
Richards-Oakland Company, with 
alittle territory in the shape of a 
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How Sales Were Increased From 834 
Cars in 1924 to 5,714 Cars in 1926 


By D. G. BAIRD 


The Richards-Oakland Company has built a special 
broadcasting studio in one of the display windows of 
its salesrooms in the General Motors Building. 


half circle, having a radius of 
about twenty-five miles, led them 
all last year. 


The Community Motors Com- 
pany, Oakland - Pontiac distribu- 
tor in Chicago, didn’t think Rich- 
ards-Oakland would lead the 
country last year. In fact, Com- 
munity Motors thought it would 
sell more cars than Richards- 
Oakland. The accompanying re- 
production of a check for $5,000, 
drawn by Community Motors in 
favor of Richards-Oakland, tells 
the rest of that story, except to 
say that Mr. Richards divided the 
money among his salesmen and 
staff, exclusive of the executives 
of the company. 


Asked to explain the meteoric 
rise of his company sales, G. A. 
Richards, president, answered in 
a single sentence: “Because our 
men share in the profits.” 


Pressed for further details, he 
continued: “People from all over 
the country come here and take 
up my time trying to find out the 
secret of our success, as they call 
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it, so I have made up a 
little two-minute story 
that I tell them, and 
that is it. The biggest 
thing we ever did was 
take all the department 
heads into the com- 
pany and share the 
profits with them. 
There are five stock- 
holders besides my- 
self; all capable, ex- 
perienced men in 
whom I have con- 
fidence and who have 
confidence in me. R. 
H. Jeffers is vice 
president and general 
manager, H. A. Grubb 
is vice president in 
charge of used cars, 
T. J. Ferguson is sales 
manager, P. M. 
Thomas is secretary- 
treasurer, and J. V. 
Marvin is wholesale 
manager. Each of 
these men is in charge of a de- 
partment or division and is a 
stockholder in the company. These 
men deserve the credit for what 
we have accomplished. 


“That’s my advice to automo- 
bile men: place capable men in 
charge of the different depart- 
ments and sell them an interest 
in the business.” 


Policies That Build Sales 


That was all well enough, as 
far as it went, but there was still 
the question as to what these de- 
partment heads, together with 
their president, had done to ac- 
complish such results. These 
activities perhaps may best be 
summarized by taking up the gen- 
eral divisions of an automobile 
distributor’s business and point- 
ing to the highlights of the Rich- 
ards-Oakland Company’s activ- 
ities in each. These general di- 
visions are wholesale new car 
sales, retail new car sales, used 
car sales and automobile serv- 
ice. As already stated, when the 
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The car shown is on a tread-mill in the 
Richards-Oakland salon. G. A. Richards, 
president (right), owner of station WJR, 
is talking over broadcasting plans with 
Leo Fitzpatrick, manager of the station. 


Richards - Oakland 
Company came into be- 
ing, it inherited only 
four dealers. It was the 
distributor for a small 
territory which might 
be termed metropolitan 
Detroit, but four dealers in such 
a territory are not very many. 
Richards-Oakland did not begin, 
however, by going out to line up 
a lot of dealers the first thing. 

“It would have been worse 
than useless for us to try to line 
up dealers at that time,” Mr. 
Richards explained. “We 
wouldn’t have been able to con- 
vince the merest novice that he 
could make money as an Oakland 
dealer in this territory. 


Selling Cars at Retail 


“Our first task was to get busy 
and make money as retailers our- 
selves. If we could succeed in do- 
ing that, we would then be in 
position to present real facts and 
figures that would convince de- 
sirable dealers that it would be to 
their advantage to take on the 
Oakland with us. If we could 
make money with our high over- 
head,. surely any dealer could 
make money as his overhead 
would be only a frac- 
tion of ours. Not only pane 
so, but in building up 
a strong retail organ- 
ization, we would be 


A Chicago Oakland dis- 
tributor was willing to 


preparing to set an example for 
our dealers and to teach them the 
most approved methods of retail 
selling. 

“During the first several 
months we got our retail organ- 
ization pretty well established, 
got our service station function- 
ing smoothly, did a lot of adver- 
tising to popularize the Oakland 
in Detroit territory, and began to 
get quite a number of cars on the 
streets. We sold only 46 new cars 
the first month, but in April we 
sold 105 and dealers who would 
have laughed at us a few months 
before if we had gone to them 
with a proposition began to make 
inquiries. 

“Then we had something to 
demonstrate. We could open our 
books and prove that we were 
making money as retailers our- 
selves. We could prove that we 
had a product that would sell in 
this territory, and we could as- 
sure prospective dealers the 


wager $5,000 he would 
beat the Richards-Oak- 
land sales record last 
year. But here is testi- 


hearty coopera- 
tion of a dis- 
tributor that 
knew the deal- 
er’s problems 
thoroughly 
from practical 
experience. 

“About the 
first of May, we 
began lining up 
dealers and 
from then on 
we signed them 
up as fast as we 
could get cars 
for them. We 
did not line 
them up faster 
than we could get cars for them, 
though. We selected them with 
regard to reputation, aggressive- 
ness, financial standing, organ- 
ization, experience, kinds of cars 
previously handled, and location, 
and we were careful not to crowd 
them. 


i ad 


Showing Dealers How to Sell 


“From then on, it was largely a 
matter of cooperating closely 
with them. When we find them 
doing the wrong thing, or failing 
to do the proper thing, we show 
them where they’re wrong, and 
why. At one time, for example, 
our dealers were over-trading. 
We warned them of this, then we 
called a dealer meeting and 
showed them that such methods 
were unnecessary. We showed 
them that our retail division had 
sold as many new cars as all of 
them together and that we had 
only 80 used cars on hand, where- 
as they together had 210. We 
had been trading, 
too, but we had been 
more conservative in 
our appraisals and 
more aggressive in 
selling used cars. 

“We still stress 
our retail business 


mony to what happened. 
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and we maintain 
that if a distributor 
(Continued on page 46+) 
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An Actor Who Cheated Death to Turn 
Salesman and Manufacturer 


theatrical season of 

1902 a young actor 
was sent by his manager 
to a noted physician in 
New York for an ex- 
amination. The doctor’s 
verdict was that the By 
young actor should give 
up his profession and 
move to Arizona. But after he 
had paid the doctor’s fee of one 
hundred dollars, the actor, to use 
his own words, “didn’t have 
enough money to pay his fare to 
Hoboken, much less to Arizona.” 
The doctor said that if he con- 
tinued his work in the 
theatre that the white 
plague would soon 
claim another victim. 


[' THE midst of the 


The young man was 
Billy B. Van. He didn’t 
go to Arizona. Instead | | 
he continued working. *~ 
And as everybody 
knows he cheated the great white 
plague to boot. For Billy B. Van 
is alive today. Very much alive. 
As this is being written he is the 
leading comedian in one of the 
big Shubert revues, “The Great 
Temptations.” But what is even 
more interesting, he is the head of 
a remarkably virile young com- 
pany. A soap company, it is. It 
manufactures and sells Bill B. 
Van’s Pine Tree Soap. Mr. Van 
is not only the originator of the 
soap itself, but he is the head of 
the company and chief salesman. 

It all came about this way: 
After the doctor pronounced his 
verdict, Mr. Van continued his 
work in the theatre. In a few 
weeks he was in Boston with his 
company, but too ill to work. 
The doctor who was called in to 
attend to him took a fancy to Mr. 
Van and, because of a fraternal 
pin he wore then—and still wears 
—introduced him to the hotel 
Proprietor who was a member of 
the same organization. 


_ “The idea of a young clown dy- 
ing in his hotel was too much for 
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The Story of Billy B. Van and His 

Pine Tree Soap; How He Built a 

Business in Daytime While Clowning 
Through Famous Revues at Night 


EUGENE WHITMORE 
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Biily B. Van as the audi- 

ence sees him; as a comed- 

ian he has reached the top 
of his profession. 


this kind-hearted old 
hotel man,” said Mr. 
Van, in recounting his 
experience, “so he 
took me on a tour 
with him through the 
White Mountains. Up 
there in the piney 
woods I immediately 
began to feel better. 
On this trip we visited 
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a little town — Newport, 
New Hampshire. I de- 
cided to stay there and 
get well. For months I 
slept outdoors in the 
pine woods. Living in 
the outdoors and sub- 
sisting on wholesome 
food — milk and eggs 
principally —I regained 
my health and resumed work 
as a comedian. 

“While I was up there in the 
pine woods the idea occurred 
to me that it would be a won- 
derful thing if I could in some 
way incorporate that wonder- 
ful perfume of the pine woods 
into some product. I thought 
it would be a blessing to man- 
kind if I could bring a wiff of 
that pure pine oil from the 
mountains to the cities. 

“For years I thought over 
the idea. One thing after 


Mr. Van—the business man. The 
day this picture was snapped at the 
offices of SALES MANAGEMENT, he 
had just closed a deal with Mont- 
gomery Ward to catalog and sell 
Pine Tree soap. 
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another occurred to me, but was 
discarded for one reason or an- 
other. All the time I was in show 
business, making a little progress 
each year. My salary grew from a 
few dollars a week to a hundred, 
then to two hundred and fifty, on, 
on upwards until I was making 
more than a thousand dollars a 
week, and could be considered a 
success in my profession. I built 
a home up there in the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire and 
spent all my vacations there. 


Capturing Mountain Fragrance 


" EN years ago it suddenly oc- 

curred to me that pine oil 
could be incorporated in a soap 
body. When I sought a chemist 
and explained my idea he laughed. 
He patiently explained that such 
a thing was impossible because 
pine oil—which is the foundation 
of turpentine, would cut the 
grease and fats used in soap, mak- 
ing it impossible to turn out a 
solid cake of soap. 

“But although he assured me 
my idea was impossible, I kept 
working. As I traveled about the 
country with various theatrical 
attractions I spent all my idle 
time experimenting and studying 
chemistry. I bought a little oil 
stove which I carried with me 
everywhere. Night after night in 
the bathrooms of hotels I experi- 
mented. 


“In my experience up there in 
the White Mountains I noticed 
that the wonderful perfume of the 
pines was most fragrant early in 
the morning. From careful ob- 
servation I learned that this was 
due to the fact that in the early 
morning the dew is on the pine 
needles. This moisture softens 
the tip of the pine needle. The 
early sun draws out the pine oil, 
because the dew has softened it. 
What I set out to do was to find 
some way of duplicating that won- 
derful bit of nature’s chemistry. 

“Finally I met a famous chem- 
ist in Kansas City who listened 
to my story. He again assured 
me that I was trying to do the 
impossible. But I kept on, and 


met with failure after failure. I 
supposed if I had been a real 
chemist, I would have given up in 
despair. But not knowing enough 
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about chemistry to know that I 
was trying the impossible, I kept 
on and on. 

- “At last I succeeded in produc- 
ing a solid piece of material. It 
almost scared me to death. I was 
afraid to try the same formula 
again, for fear it wouldn’t work 
the second time. But it did work, 
again and again. 

“Then I met a salesman for the 
M. Werk Company of Cincinnati, 
who gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to the head of his company. 
I called on the president of this 
company, who is an expert chem- 
ist. He listened to my story—in- 
credibly at first—but I soon con- 
vinced him that in spite of the 
fact that I was only a clown, I 
had something valuable. He 
helped me protect the formula and 
put me in touch with patent 
lawyers who drew up my patent 
papers and copyrighted my label 
and signature, which I use on 
each wrapper. 


Broadcast Advertising 


‘““T WENT back to Cincinnati 

and arranged for this com- 
pany to make up a few samples 
of my soap. They agreed to make 
the soap. All I had to do was to 
sell it. All these years I had been 
so immersed in making the soap 
itself I had made no plans for 
selling it. But I reasoned that I 
had been selling my personality 
to about two thousand people a 
night for many years, so I decided 
that I could sell soap too. 


“About three years ago I had 
played a summer in Boston and 
had done a lot of broadcasting 
from the station operated by the 
Shepard stores there. I broad- 
casted daily, and had organized, 
over the air, a Sunshine Club. 
People sent in jingles for prizes 
and among other things we gave 
away a carload of Moxie, a popu- 
lar summer soft drink. I was told 
that I had increased the sales 
on Moxie about $250,000 that 
summer. 

“So two years ago when I was 
back in Boston the Shepard 
people wanted me to broadcast 
again. I agreed to start my Sun- 
shine Club provided I could men- 
tion Billy B. Van’s Pine Tree 
Soap. They gave me permission 
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to do this. In a few days I went 
down to one of the Shepard 
stores and asked the clerks if they 
had any calls for Pine Tree Soap. 
They told me they had had sey- 
eral calls, and pointed to a cus- 
tomer just leaving who had asked 
for Pine Tree Soap. 


“Other stores had the same 
story to tell. Mr. Shepard called 
me to his office and gave me my 
first order. Part of the Sunshine 
Club stunt was to offer prizes for 
people who sent in jingles. To 
the people who sent in the best 
dozen jingles each day I sent a 
full sized cake of soap —to all 
others I sent a small sample cake 
of soap. Before long the S. S. 
Pierce Company gave me an 
order, and before the summer was 
over I sold nearly every first class 
drug store in New England. 

“T duplicated the same stunt 
over the radio in New York, and 
opened up the New York market 
the same way. For a year I did 
all the work, even to standing be- 
hind counters and wrapping the 
labels around the first bars of 
soap we sold in the Shepard 
store. The demand developed so 
quickly after I started broadcast- 
ting that I had made no arrange- 
ments for labels, so I had to 
hurry out to a printer and have 
him make up a few labels with 
‘Pine Tree Soap’ in type and a 
cut of my signature. But since 
I have had a pictorial label de- 
signed and copyrighted.” 


His Daytime Business 


EEING Billy Van cutting the 

most ludicrous capers each 
night in his show you can hardly 
imagine him the head of a sub- 
stantial company, managing its 
affairs, advertising its products 
and selling the soap it makes in 
huge quantities. 

But to see him with his brief 
case of samples, his portfolio, con- 
sisting of hundreds of letters from 
merchants, chemists, doctors, 
heads of hospitals, hotels and 
steamship companies testifying 
to the merit and salability of his 
soap you can hardly imagine him 
cavorting around the stage, sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of Shubert 
chorus girls. 

(Continued on page 460) 
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' Their clerks long ago 


URNOVER of 
the dollar in 
modern retail 


merchandising is outside 
the dealer’s store, not on 
the inside. The mer- 
chant today who sits 
comfortably in his store 
waiting for trade to 
come to him  volun- 


Our Sales Training Plan Turns Store 
Clerks Into Salesmen 


With Outside Selling Responsible For 
Most Merchants’ Success, We Must man. He is 
Adapt Clerks to This New Condition 


BY Ga Fs 


McKELVY 


Manager, Sales Promotion, Phonograph Division 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago 


throw out his chest and 
admit that he is a sales- 
hired 
straight-way, works for 
two or three weeks—in 
his way—on a _ small 
drawing account or some 
other method of com- 
pensation, and _ then 
quits, abruptly. The 


tarily doesn’t have very 
long to wait; but he is 
awakened by the ar- 
rival of creditors rather 
than the expected cus- 
tomers. 


Outside selling, as 
most merchandising 
authorities will agree, 
is paramount in the 
success of retailers. 
Dealers in automobiles, 
radio, insurance, stocks 


CHICAGO 
General Sales Division 
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merchant loses money 
on him, and others like 
him, and, what is worse, 
he injures his busi- 
ness by ruining good 
prospects and losing 
prestige. 


Through their lack 
of salesmanship and 
training, their poor ap- 
proach, their high-pres- 
sure tactics, their un- 
“desirable characters, 


and bonds, real estate, 
electrical refrigeration, 


lective Dealer Demonstrations} 


Educoting Retail Soles People 


BRAWCH 
ORGANIZATION DEMONSTRATIONS 


Instructing Territorial Salesmen 


PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS 
Dealer Development -Prospects 


their fake promises, 
and the _ dollars-and- 


oil burners, electrical 


appliances, pianos and Real 


innumerable other com- 
modities never would 
have attained their 
present prominence had 
they not exerted strong 
outside sales effort. 


deserted their posts be- 
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cents depreciation of 
merchandise kept out 
two and three days at 
a time by persons who 
had no intention of 
buying, these itinerant 
salesmen heap untold 
grief upon a merchant. 
That is the reason why 
many merchants, rather 


hind counters to  be- 
come outside salesmen. 


It is this condition 


BUYING PUBLIC 


than take the risks at- 
tendant upon recruit- 
ing a force of outside 


which makes it increas- 
ingly hard for those 
merchants who depend upon drop- 
in trade to remaiti in business. It 
is even doing away with the old- 
time grocer; the modern inde- 
pendent grocer, while he cannot 
literally get out of his store after 
trade, does it figuratively by us- 
ing the telephone. Quite plainly, 
then, dealers handling such an 
article as phonographs could not 
possibly meet this outside com- 
petition without using the same 
sales tactics themselves. 


A conspicuous lack of trained 
retail salesmen, however, is the 
Stumbling block which prevents 
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phonograph dealers—as well as 
dealers in every other line of 
business—from carrying out a 
definite program of outside sell- 
ing. Turnover among outside 
salesmen, in the past, has been 
much. more rapid than among 
store clerks. It follows, that in 
hiring a greater number of sales 
people, the training merchants 
are able to give them individually, 
grows correspondingly less. 
Under present conditions al- 
most anyone can get a job as 
salesman for a retail dealer. All 
he has to do is walk into the store, 
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salesmen, have chosen 
what they consider the 
lesser of two evils; they continue 
their old policies of depending 
upon store sales. 


It is easy enough for a manu- 
facturer’s representative to advise 
his customers somewhat after 
this fashion: “What you need in 
this business, Mr. Jones, is ag- 
gressive sales effort. Why don’t 
you hire some men of neat ap- 
pearance, men who are qualified 
to discuss your product intelli- 
gently with the class of buyers in 
your community who are poten- 
tial prospects? Get some men 
who will be interested in your 
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business and have them go out 
into people’s homes and sell.” 


The merchant listens wearily 
and retorts, “Find me such men 
and I’ll do what you say!” 

It was with the intention of 
remedying this condition that the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany developed its sales training 
program. We knew that our 
dealers, to meet the competition 
of merchants in other businesses, 
must put sales forces out into the 
streets. And we knew, likewise, 
that, left to their own resources, 
they would meet just such diffi- 
culties as those encountered. 

Our company introduced to its 
dealer organization the latter part 
of 1925 the Brunswick Panatrope, 
“the world’s first purely electrical 
reproducing musical instrument.” 
The Panatrope is not a phono- 
graph, nor an improved phono- 
graph; it is a new reproducing 
musical instrument which _in- 
volves new inventions and en- 
tirely different principles of mu- 
sical reproduction. Its unit price, 
naturally, is very much higher 
than that of a phonograph. 


A Set Sales Talk 


N presenting this more expen- 
sive product to the music indus- 
try, we found ourselves endeavor- 
ing to market $1,000 units 
through a sales organization ac- 
customed to selling $150 and $200 
units. Confronted with a serious 
educational problem, we immedi- 
ately devoted our attention to 
educating retail sales people. 

Our first step was to analyze 
the instrument itself, enumerat- 
ing its advantages and possibili- 
ties from a musical standpoint. 
Then we built a twenty-minute 
presentation talk incorporating 
all of them. Selecting five out- 
standing operators from our sales 
organization in various parts of 
the country, we put them through 
six weeks of intensive schooling. 
After their training was com- 
pleted each of these five men 
passed an examination which pro- 
vided that he must be able to 
stand on his feet and give the 
presentation talk verbatim while 
demonstrating every operation 
and feature of the new instru- 
ment. 
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The Brunswick company has 
twenty branch houses strategi- 
cally placed throughout the 
United States as distributing 
centers. There is an average of 
eight salesmen traveling out of 
each branch. Our next problem 
was to educate all our territorial 
men through the five trained rep- 
resentatives who had passed the 
specified course of training. Such 
a plan, we believed, would be 
vastly better than to bring them 
into the home office for a sales 
conference. 


Training Retail Salespeople 


IVIDING our twenty 

branches among five special 
Chicago representatives, each of 
them was assigned four branches 
to cover. Taking one branch at a 
time, a special representative set 
about to perform his task. He 
called all the branch salesmen to- 
gether and gave them the same 
schooling he had received at the 
general offices in Chicago. In this 
way every territorial salesman 
was given individual attention, so 
that by the time our special Chi- 
cago representative left one branch 
and moved to the next, all the 
eight salesmen of that branch 
were as proficient as he was. 


After all the branch offices had 
been covered, and each branch 
salesman was capable of stand- 
ing on his own feet and delivering 
the presentation talk with a com- 
plete analysis of the Brunswick 
Panatrope, they went out into 
their respective territories. In 
every city in the country where 
our company is represented, our 
branch salesmen called together 
the salespeople of all dealers in 
that locality in collective retail 
sales meetings. After a _ well- 
staged, somewhat dramatic intro- 
duction of the Panatrope, the 
branch salesman presented it to 
his audience, made up of dealers 
and their salesmen. By example 
he proved to them that the order- 
taking methods formerly em- 
ployed in the phonograph busi- 
ness would not sell $700 and 
$1,000 units. Salesmen who 
hoped to sell this new product 
must adapt themselves to new 
selling tactics. 
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With this initial message car- 
ried across to the retail selling 
organizations of dealers inter- 
ested in handling the Panatrope, 
the Brunswick company immedi- 
ately began to develop a sales 
training course in some sort of 
tangible way that the retail sales 
people, through application and 
study, might grasp and profit by 
following in their demonstra- 
tions before prospects. 


At a cost of thousands of dol- 
lars we placed at the disposal of 
our dealers a specified course of 
training, consisting of six sepa- 
rate units and conducted for the 
Brunswick company by the Busi- 
ness Training Corporation of 
New York City. This is the 
same organization, incidentally, 
that has prepared specialized 
training courses for one concern 
in each line of business, including 
the Studebaker Corporation, the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation, the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, and others. 


A Course in Salesmanship 


EMBERS of that organiza- 

tion, having made the 
science of selling a life work, have 
been able to compile sales in- 
formation in such readable form 
that it may be easily, even pleas- 
antly, absorbed by retail salesmen. 
The complete course is sold to in- 
dividual salesmen at a nominal 
charge of $10, as we believe that 
they will appreciate the course 
more, and apply themselves to it 
more conscientiously, by making 
expenditures out of their own 
pockets. The success of the 
Panatrope Salesmanship Course 
has already been evidenced all 
over the country. Literally hun- 
dreds of salesmen have advanced 
the $10 fee, and their work shows 
that it is taking effect rapidly. 


With these courses of training 
going on throughout the country, 
the Brunswick company has just 
completed the training of five ad- 
ditional special representatives 
whose duty it is to appear before 
conventions, church gatherings, 
schools, colleges, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs, chambers of com- 
merce -and other organizations 
for the purpose of stimulating 
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Equipment such as is pictured above sells in units of $12,000 and upward. 
announced its sales policy, but the policy played an important part in putting 
Northwest at the top of the industry. 


Competitors laughed when Northwest 


How Northwest Engineering Defied 
Tradition to Reach the Top 


RGANIZED to 
build ships dur- 


ing the war, the 
Northwest Engineering 
Company found itself, 
at the end of the war in 
1918, with a plant, or- 
ganization and ma- 
chinery on its hands — 
and, like many other 
similar plants, no orders. The 
company had made an enviable 
reputation as builders of tugs for 
war work. Some of its vessels 
had been used in dangerous mine- 
laying work, and authorities 
claimed they were far better than 
the average tug turned out during 
the hectic days of 1917-18. One 
of the company’s tugs was used 
aS a sample boat’ by the author- 
ities who sold the surplus war 
Property, 
When war contracts ceased to 
come in, the company began 
looking around for something to 
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A Radical Product, New Selling 
Methods, and Persistent Advertising 
in Business Papers Puts Seven-Year- 


Old Manufacturer at Head of Industry 
JOHN GARTH 


manufacture. One of the mem- 
bers of the engineering staff had 
designed a steering gear for cater- 
pillar drives. Prior to this steer- 
ing had been one of the major 
problems in operating anything 
with a caterpillar drive. 

As an experiment the company 
built a crane over the caterpillar 
drive and began trying gasoline 
engines as motive power. During 
this trial period a thorough inves- 
tigation of opportunities in the 
construction field was made. 
Facts seemed to indicate a vast 
amount of future activity in road 
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building and kindred 
lines. So the company 
decided to manufacture 
road building equipment, 
mounted on caterpillar 
drives and powered with 
gasoline, Diesel engines, 
and electricity. 

It is said that a long 
and loud taugh went 
forth from the builders of equip- 
ment in this field. The estab- 
lished manufacturers, whose 
equipment was powered with 
steam, looked upon this new- 
comer as a great joke. It was 
freely predicted they wouldn't 
last until the water got hot. 

But tests had shown the engi- 
neers of the company that they 
were on the right track, So they 
paid little attention to the scoffers 
and went ahead with their work. 
Like most other war equipment 
contractors, they had never had a 
selling problem. There was no 
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such thing as a sales department 
when the company began making 
shovels, drag lines and cranes. 
Tradition in the industry leaned 
towards the branch office type of 
sales organization, the older com- 
panies in the industry had well 
established branch offices scat- 
tered over the country. From 
these branches their salesmen 
covered the country. 


After one or two false starts in 
1920 and 1921, the company en- 
gaged a sales manager who had 
no preconceived notions based on 
traditional selling methods. He 
began making a survey of the 
various selling problems, and of 
the factors which entered into the 
sale of contractors’ equipment. 
After his survey he proposed a 
radical departure in selling 
methods —a departure as radical 
as gasoline-powered equipment. 
Thus the company went into the 
field with a revolutionary prod- 
uct, to be sold by revolutionary 
methods. 


A Source for Prospects 


N A survey of the situation the 

sales manager found that con- 
tractors bought small supplies, 
shovels, and small tools, from 
contractors’ equipment distribu- 
tors, whose salesmen called on 
them at regular intervals and 
kept in close touch with the field. 

“Why not appoint these con- 
tractors’ equipment distributors 
as sales agents for our line?” 
thought the sales manager. 


“What! Sell a $12,000 piece of 
equipment through distributors’ 
salesmen who are accustomed to 
selling picks and hammer handles 
and shovels?” There was a regu- 
lar chorus of disapproval at first, 
and older members of the indus- 
try laughed up their sleeves. 


But the sales manager had a 
more far-reaching idea. These 
distributors would not be de- 
pended upon to close sales. Their 
men, who were in close touch 
with the field, were to be paid a 
commission for furnishing pros- 
pects—to put it plainly, they were 
to act as “bird-dogs” for the com- 
pany’s own expert salesmen. The 
wholesalers were to be assigned 
certain territories—only terri- 
tories which their men covered 
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regularly. On all sales in this 
territory the wholesalers were to 
be paid a commission. But the 
sales were to be closed, in most 
cases, by the company’s own 
salesmen. 

The sales manager decided to 
put the plan into action. From 
coast to coast he traveled, select- 
ing in strategic centers distribu- 
tors who were willing to cooper- 
ate in the plan. To back up these 
men the sales manager hired and 
trained high grade salesmen to 
close sales from the leads turned 
in by the distributors and supply 
house salesmen. 


How did the plan work? The 
answer is that it gave Northwest 
men “the drop” on new business 
as fast as it developed. Suppose 
a distributor out of Cincinnati 
called on a contractor in Newport, 
Kentucky. He sells the contrac- 
tor some current supplies and in 
the course of his visit learns that 
the contractor has just been 
awarded a contract to grade a 
stretch of road. Conversation de- 
velops the fact that the contrac- 
tor needs a new shovel. Imme- 
diately the distributor’s salesman 
gets in touch with the nearest 
Northwest salesman who hurries 
to the contractor and endeavors 
to close the sale. 


How Distribution Was Built 


N THIS way the Northwest 

company quickly built up a 
subsidiary sales organization that 
gave its primary sales organiza- 
tion the inside track on all pros- 
pects—that paved the way, and 
kept the salesmen busy working 
on red hot leads. 

The company did not quibble 
over the fact that some of these 
distributors earned large sums in 
commissions by doing no more 
than handing over a good lead 
to the company’s regular sales- 
men and introducing this sales- 
man to the prospect. Not long 
ago a supply house in a southern 
city was handed a check for 
$8,000 as their commission on a 
reorder which came in from a cus- 
tomer they had originally turned 
over to a Northwest salesman. 


Although at first all the actual 
sales work was done by North- 
west salesmen, the distributors 
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began studying the line and 
working actually to close sales 
without the aid of Northwest men. 
Today many of these supply 
houses, although they carry no 
stocks and have no investment in 
Northwest equipment, are able to 
close sales without calling in help 
from the house. 


After this plan was put into 
effect competitors began to re- 
alize its merits and began adopt- 
ing the same methods—but their 
organizations, many of which had 
been built up through a period of 
years—were such that they could 
not adopt it entirely, because of 
the conflicting interests of the 
branch houses and the supply 
house salesmen. The Northwest 
agency has proved so profitable 
to many supply houses that the 
agency is eagerly sought after. 


Blazing New Trails 


NE of the policies of the com- 

pany has been to begin 
where the other fellow leaves off. 
For example, in engineering the 
various machines, the company 
has deliberately set about mak- 
ing their machines the highest 
priced ones on the market. They 
want that reputation, because 
it has a sales value, and because 
it becomes a matter of pride 
to own a Northwest machine. 
They were the first to use 
ball bearings in road _ building 
equipment. Their machine was 
the first which could be loaded on 
a flat car with its own motive 
power, and without dismantling. 
Through the use of alloy steel, 
the size and weight of axles and 
shafting in Northwest machines 
were greatly reduced when com- 
pared with other machines. At 
first the company was told that 
they were foolish to make these 
big heavy machines so carefully. 
“You are not making automo- 
biles, you know,” they were told; 
but the engineers felt that every 
added feature, every improvement 
and every new departure would 
add sales points and reduce sales 
resistance. Thus the selling policy 
was begun with the building of 
the machine and sales ammuni- 
tion built right into the very 
heart of every machine. 


(Continued on page 472) 
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If Your Product Shows a Tendency 
To Loaf on the Shelf 


ETWEEN Septem- 
B ber 1924 and Sep- 
tember 1925, the 
Arfmann Pharmacy of 
Brooklyn, New York, 
sold four gross of Coleo 
soap, a toilet soap made 
by Colgate & Company. 
Then they put in one of 


Even products which have no display 
value in themselves can be worked 
into some simple counter container 
which will flag the casual cus- 
tomer and create sales with a 
minimum of overhead. 


the company’s display 
stands, and in the next 
twelve months sold 28 
gross—an increase of 
600 per cent in sales. 

This particular display 
is pictured on page 414, 
as it appears in the Brooklyn 
drug store. The excellent results 
to its credit in increased sales 
suggest that almost any manufac- 
turer might, with profit, give 
some study to the development 
of a display as a definite part of 
his sales plan. 

Indeed, many concerns appar- 
ently are taking advantage of the 
great potential sales force that 
may lie in a display idea, for in a 
recent issue of a leading trade 
paper, twenty-five different com- 
panies pictured their display 
stands and, in the majority of 
Cases, offered some special deal 
built around their distribution. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, for instance, offers a dis- 
Play stand free with an assort- 
ment of 72 tooth brushes; the 
cabinet is substantially built, of 
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Sponges take on 
a new dignity 
when they are 
sold from a neat 
display like this 
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Even a Homely Product Can Be Saved 
From Oblivion in Drawers and Bins 
Tf It Has the Right Kind of Counter 
Display to Help It Along 


By BRUCE CROWELL 


An 


hardwood with a mahogany fin- 
ish. The company has pushed this 
deal in its trade paper advertis- 
ing, pointing out the profit to the 
dealer, of 38 per cent on the in- 
vestment of $21.00 involved. One 
retail druggist using this display 
in Chicago mentioned particularly 
its convenient size and the fact 
that it was substantially enough 
built so that the cabinet would 


entire ad- 
vertising and 
sales plan was 
built about the 
Hemco board 
shown below. 
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not begin to fall to 
pieces when the stock in 
it was only half sold. 
“Sometimes I get dis- 
plays that look well 
enough to begin on,” he 
said, “but they’re made 
of such a poor quality 
of cardboard that they 
don’t stand up—then I often 
throw them out because they de- 
tract from the neatness of my 
counters.” 

This, it seems to me, is an im- 
portant point to keep in mind 
when a display is being planned— 
the container must not be of such 
delicate structure that it will sag 
lamely on one corner or the top 
will flop weakly down to conceal 
the goods which is to be sold. 


The Hemco products display 
pictured on this page is an excel- 
lent example of a successful dis- 
play board which is both attrac- 
tive and durable—it is of colored 
metal with a simple locking 
device on the back to make 
it stand erect. This particu- 
lar display was the nucleus 
of an entire sales plan: it 
was advertised both to the 
trade and to the consumer, 
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and a special plan was worked 
out whereby the cooperation of 
the jobbers was enlisted in dis- 
tributing it. 

Seven styles of electric plugs 
were mounted on the stand, hav- 
ing a retail value of $4. For 
these the dealer paid the regular 
price of $2.40 plus postage, and 
the stand was given to him free. 
Within four months the company 
succeeded in placing more than 
9,000 of these displays. 


Creating Larger Sales Units 


This instance of the effective 
use of a display commends itself 
from a number of different angles. 
To begin on, the deal was readily 
workable by jobbers’ salesmen 
who had anywhere from five to 
ten thousand other items to sell— 
the story could be told in a min- 
ute or two. Furthermore, electric 
plugs are the type of merchandise 
having a natural penchant for be- 
ing stocked in drawers or in boxes 
on the dealer’s shelf—they have 
little intrinsic display value, and 
they are, above all, of a size and 
shape rather awkward to handle. 
Add to this the fact that a plug is 
to a large extent “reminder” mer- 
chandise, and it is 
apparent that the 
display board has 
solved a real sales 
problem for the 
company making 
Hemco products. 


proven 
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Another interest- 
ing development in 
the use of displays 
is their employment 
as a means toward 
the creation of 
larger units of sale. 
Lever Brothers, for 
instance, in present- 
ing to dealers the 
Lux toilet soap dis- 
play pictured on 
page 474, persist- 
ently hammered on 
the fact that “a 
dozen is the selling 
unit.” The carton is 
dainty indesign with 
a feminine appeal 
just as the wrapper 
on the soap is an 
invitation to the 
woman buyer. 
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a big Trial Size for 
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Esterbrook pens have recently 
created a new retail selling plan 
for their product designed to sell 
pen points by the box instead of 
by the half dozen or dozen as 
formerly sold. For stationery 
stores a rotary vending stand was 
designed in which styles were ar- 
ranged in columns of one dozen 
boxes each. “We estimate,” says 
one of the company’s advertising 
executives, “that a clerk takes 
only about one-fifth of the time 
formerly needed to sell a few 
pens and that the unit of sale is 
about three times as large as it 
used to be. When we decided 
to enter the drug store market it 
was obvious that this large 
permanent metal case would en- 
tail too large a stock for the drug- 
gist to buy. So a four-gross 
counter carton was designed.” 
(Pictured on page 413.) 


This plan increases the unit of 
sale to a minimum of 15 cents, 
and entails no wrapping charge, 
since the boxes are sealed units. 


This is another case where the 
display plan has _ contributed 
something definitely valuable to 
the general sales plan for a prod- 


The Counter Display 
and the Sales Plan 


GLIMPSE through cur- 
rent trade and business 
papers is enough to prove 
that the counter display con- 
tainer has become a definite, 
and in some cases, a very im- 
portant part of the sales plan 
of many companies in widely 
diversified lines of business. 
In many cases some special 
selling offer has been built 
about a display of a dozen or 
more of the items featured. 
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uct; no druggist will lie awake at 
night after a sales talk on pen 
points—there just isn’t anything 
exciting to say about them as 
merchandise. But with a con- 
crete proposition for doubling 
profits by selling in larger units, 
and a display plan for presenta- 
tion as the nucleus of the deal, 
the salesman now has something 
new and interesting to talk about. 


Adaptable to Many Lines 


The Osborn Brush Company is 
pushing its display rack as a 
means for combating direct sell- 
ing competition. “Display Osborn 
Brushes, use the display rack,” 
says a current trade paper adver- 
tisement of this company. “Set it 
up where it can be seen—where 
it will work for you by exposing 
the brushes for sale. That’s what 
the canvasser does — shows his 
wares—asks women to buy. You 
must do that too. Remember this: 
that while the canvasser has to 
fight to get into the house, your 
customers come to you to buy. 
You’ve got all the advantages.” 

“A little study of almost any 
product which is reasonably small 
in size will develop display possi- 
bilities,” a Milwau- 
kee sales executive 
told the writer not 
long ago. “I came 
to the food prod- 
ucts field from a 
drug concern which 
had used a litho- 
graphed counter 
display idea as 
the focal point of a 
special summer 
sales drive, and 
with a great deal of 
success. One of the 
foods in our present 
line had not been 
moving as we 
thought it should, 
so we adapted the 

_same display idea 
to this item and it 
has since shown a 
steady climb on the 
sales curve.” 

In the seven dis- 
plays reproduced 
with this article, 
several widely dif- 
ferent lines are 
(Continued on page 4/4) 
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A Sales Manager Writes to the Wives 
and Mothers of His Men 


O THE wives, 
mothers, sisters, 
daughters and 


sweethearts of Marietta 
men: 

Few, if any, men go 
through this life un- 
guided or uninfluenced 
by women. There’s 
scarcely a man alive who 
thinks or acts without the 
idea lurking somewhere in 
his brain that the results 
will affect, in one way or 
another, some woman. 
Women have a far greater 
influence upon men than 
they realize and more so 
than most men like to 
admit. 

I am not going to ser- 
monize on the part that 
women play in the lives 
of men further than to 
present, in a measure, the 
practical angle of how 
they influence men in their 
daily jobs. I have given 
some careful study to this 
subject, largely because it 
has fallen to my lot to be 
closely associated with and 
to direct the efforts of dif- 
ferent groups of men over 
a period of fifteen years, 
and I’ve often thought I’d 
like to put on paper some 
thoughts, observations and actual 
examples pertaining to the subject. 


So, I am taking the liberty of 
talking to the women folk of the 
Marietta salesmen —that is, if 
friend hubby, father, brother or 
son has the nerve to deliver the 
message to you after he has cen- 
sored it. I really have great con- 
fidence in them, however, for I 
believe they will see that it is in- 
tended as a bit to something “for 
the good of the order.” 


I'am not attempting to flatter 
you good ladies when I say that 
you are a major factor in the suc- 
tess of the Marietta Chair Com- 
Pany—far more than you can 
Possibly realize. You are just 
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Heart-to-Heart Talk With the Women 
Helps Them Understand Salesmen’s 
Problems and Wins Their Support 


By JAMES H. WARBURTON 


Marietta Chair Company, Marietta, Ohio 


about as much a part of the or- 
ganization as are your men folk 
who receive monthly checks from 
our treasurer. I'll go further 
than that and say if we don’t have 
your enthusiastic and sincere sup- 
port at all times we cannot hope 


to go far. While you do not 
have an official voice in the affairs 
of the business, what you feel and 
say has a far-reaching effect. 

No great fight was ever waged 
and won without the loyal sup- 
port of the women behind the 
lines. Their courage, patience, 
unfaltering toil and confidence 
drive men on and on. Strong 
men would rather die than to re- 
turn to their loved ones bowed 
down with failure. But men have 
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been known to fail be- 

cause of the lack of sup- 

port or confidence on the 
part of their women. 

Of all the men in the 
business world who need 
the devotion, coopera- 
tion and encouragement 
of their women folk, the 

commercial salesmen 
should rank well toward 
the top. It isn’t necessary 
for me to present the prob- 
lems of the salesmen, for 
you have come in intimate 
contact with them often 
enough. Whether or not 
you have considered them 
seriously depends entirely 
upon how interested you 
are in the man who must 
face and solve them. 

You have no doubt 
heard many times the 
worn-out expression that 
“a salesman’s life is a 
dog’s life.” I don’t put 
any stock in that saying. 
It was invented by some 
fellow who hated his job 
and he no doubt hated it 
because there was no real 
incentive to send him forth 
with a smile on his face 
and a burning determina- 
tion in his heart to vault 
all hurdles and come home with 
the prizes of success. 

Of course, the salesman’s road 
life is not play as he has lots to 
contend with — late trains, poor 
hotels, bad weather, grouchy cus- 
tomers, business conditions and 
being away from home much of 
the time—but there isn’t a call- 
ing worthy of the name that 
doesn’t have its drawbacks and at 
times present problems that try 
the very steel in big men’s hearts. 
The greater a man’s problems are, 
the greater success he has; the 
higher he goes and the more re- 
sponsibilities he carries, the more 
his thoughts are demanded by his 
job and the less time he has for 
the more enjoyable things of life. 
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And right then he needs, more 
than ever before, the comforting 
hand and the loyal heart of a 
woman. 

Any woman resents the sug- 
gestion that she is in any way 
to blame for the failure of her 
husband, father or brother. 
There’s something in her make- 
up which seems to tell her that a 
man should be strong enough to 
carry on, come what may. And 
she’s right to a very large degree. 
He should be big enough to fight 
every step of the way to the top 
practically unaided, but few of 
them are—they are all human and 
have their limitations, particu- 
larly in times of real or imagined 
depression. It is during these 
unguarded times when women get 
in their most effective licks, for 
good or the reverse. 


The Deadly Nagger 


EW, if any, women will admit 
that they ever “nag” their 
men folk. This is a dangerous 
subject for me to mention, but it 
has its place in a discussion like 
this. I do not hesitate to say that 
the “out and out nagging” woman 
will sooner or later wreck the 
man she nags—and I feel that 
everyone of you will agree with 
me in the statement. But there’s 
another kind of nagging which is 
almost as deadly and goes un- 
noticed, for most part. I refer to 
the “gentle nagging” that some 
loving and well intending women 
employ; for example, have you 
ever heard any of these expres- 
sions: 
1—“You never think of any- 
thing but work. I do wish you 
would take enough time off to be 
with your family more.” 


2—“You certainly need a rest, 
dear. It seems to me that the 
company would realize that you 
can’t work all the time.” 

3—“Why don’t you stay at 
home this week, dear? You look 
all worn out. You only have one 
life to live.” 


4—“T do wish you would get 
a job at home and quit the old 
road. You'll be old and worn out 
one of these days and then where 
will you be?” 

5—“T don’t see why we can’t do 
so and so; there’s the Browns, 
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they have everything they want 
and he’s no smarter than you 
are.” 

And there are many more 
“gentle nags” of the same species 
—all calculated to get under a 
man’s skin in time and either 
turn him from a well planned 
course or make him ponder if he 
is playing the game of life as best 
he knows how. The drop-drop- 
drop of water will in time wear 
away the hardest flint. Can we 
expect a man’s mind to resist for 
long the tap-tap-tap of the 
“gentle nag”—even though it be 
ever so gentle and apparently 
harmless? 

The “money nag” is no doubt 
the most prevalent and it can be 
worked overtime by every mem- 
ber of a family. I don’t have to 
dwell upon the point that every- 
one of us could use more money— 
and most of us could put it to 
good uses—as there are lots and 
lots of things we’d like to do that 
are now denied us. We have been 
trained to the belief that more 
money will bring all else that we 
crave. So, the member of the 
household who must provide is 
the target in this respect. And 
right here I am going to present 
what I consider to be the prac- 
tical side of this whole discussion. 


A Tale With a Moral 


FEW years ago I had a friend 
who had climbed from the 
very bottom of the ladder, as a 
poor farmer boy, to the top, as 
head of a great organization—and 
he was still a comparatively 
young man. He was, of course, 
quite an exceptional man—a man 
of much natural ability — in that 
he had made his way, as far as 
the casual observer could see, all 
by himself. He had little or no 
“higher education.” I doubt if he 
ever went inside a college until 
he was asked to address the stu- 
dents upon the subject, “Making 
good in the world.” His earning 
power was quite large. I got to 
know his wife very well and it’s 
not strange to say that she was 
quite a spender—so much so, that 
she caused comment among 
her friends and acquaintances. 


I got to know this man so 
well that we frequently discussed 
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our respective personal affairs 
quite freely. On one occasion 
I said to him: “Say, old boy, 
it’s a good thing that you 
have a big income or friend wife 
would send you to the poor 
house.” And I then made a dis- 
covery and one which has re- 
mained in my mind ever since. I 
really believe that it offers the 
solution to any woman who really 
wants to see a man succeed and 
will do her full share toward that 
goal. 

My friend’s off-hand answer 
was rather absurd, I thought, but 
it led to the real story. He said: 
“Well, if she has half as much 
fun spending it as I do making it, 
she’s having a mighty fine time.” 
Now, here’s the story back of this 
fantastic statement: 


She Shared His Success 


HEN they were married 

neither of them had much of 
anything, but both wanted to get 
on in the world. They came to an 
agreement, which was that the 
one would put forth the effort and 
the other would boost. ‘That 
woman saw in that man a future 
outstanding success and she made 
it her life’s work to “boost his 
game” toward that end. She not 
only had confidence in his ability 
but she never let up in her cam- 
paign to “put him over’’—she was 
his campaign manager, so to 
speak. If he ever showed any 
signs of lagging she was right be- 
hind him, urging him on—telling 
him that it was no time to let 
down. If he ever became discour- 
aged, she was right on the job 
with a treatment of encourage- 
ment—he could win and she 
knew it, kind of encouragement. 
But she watched that fellow’s 
health, habits, dress, language and 
actions like a fond mother does 
her first born. She studied all the 
fine points of social and work-a- 
day contact and in her very effec- 
tive way made them a part of his 
equipment. She entertained his 
business associates and never 
missed an opportunity to get i 
just the right word in friend 
hubby’s behalf. I’ve never known 
a better working team in my life. 


(Continued on page 473) 
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~ « Wanted- 


merchandise 


O THE DEALER wanted-merchan- 

dise is worth more than cash. He 
voluntarily exchanges cash for it, for 
to him wanted-merchandise represents 
cash plus a profit. 


New dealers in any line automatically 


stock wanted-merchandise; old dealers — 


continue to stock it with a minimum 


of pressure. 
+ + + 


THE CREATION of a consumer demand 
for any new article strong enough to 
make of any commodity wanted-mer- 
chandise is demanding a higher and 
higher order of ability, training and 
experience. 
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“Where’s the paper ?”’—the first question 
Sundays — the question asked even before 
breakfast. And presently the entire family 
reading one edition— generous in size in order 
to match the demands of all members. 


y vy gy 


iy el is reading day. Your mind 
must be full of pictures such as the 
one shown here: Father anchored in the 
news section; Tom, deep in sports; Doro- 
thy searching the society news for her 
name among those present; the children 
on the floor bent over comics; and what 
is the Chancellor of the Home Exchequer 
doing? Mother is reading the advertis- 
ing first with as much zest as if it were 
a Bill-of - fare. And mother spends the 
bulk of the family money. 


Sundays when the family 
discusses purchases 


More of the family home. All open- 
minded—ready to listen, talk, discuss and 
settle whether they’ll choose new furni- 
ture, buy a new car, and get in step with 
electrical refrigeration. © 


Don’t you wish you could have a sales- 
man there now—when most of the family 
are home, when they’re in Sunday’s lei- 
sured, interested frame of mind? You can. 


The Sunday New York American will tell 
your story to 1,063,341 homes. And this 
tremendous figure multiplied by the 
much greater number of morning, noon 
and night readers that a Sunday news- 
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paper enjoys. But where? And how do 
circulations compare? 


In Metropolitan New York 724,449—41 
per cent of the total circulation of all 
four standard Sunday newspapers, the 
largest Metropolitan circulation of any 
standard newspaper in America—morn- 
ing, evening or Sunday. Consumers ot 
food, clothing, everything. 


In The Golden Suburbs 


In 50-mile suburban territory alone, 
274,725—more than all three other stand- 
ard Sunday prebec ery combined—more 
than all four standard New York week- 
day morning newspapers combined — 
more than al] standard New York eve- 
ning ——— combined. And a, 
generous buyers of all goods distributed 
through groceries and drug stores. 
Leadership— no doubt about it—but 
what about quality ? 

In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau Coun- 
ties*, the Sunday New York American 
reaches as many homes as the next two 
standard Sunday newspapers added to- 
gether. 


There’s quality—localized. Families with 

whom luxuries are necessities. 
Everywhere in and around 
New York — domination 


In all districts, the huge, concentrated circu- 
lation of the Sunday New York American 
dominates. There is as much quality as in 


SUNDAYS 


the entire family reads 


newspaper 


any million—more, proportionately, than in 
smaller circulations. Its readers are young, 
responsive, eager for everything that adds to 
the comfort and enjoyment of life. They pay 
10 cents for the Sunday New York American 
—50 per cent more than for other Sunday 
newspapers. 


And these unequalled numbers on Sun- 
day—when one ae pee is read all day 
—when more read advertising. 


The greatest purchasing group in the 
world! The day when families plan their 
larger purchases! 


Makers of important purchases —Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday—all 
through the following week. 


For no newspaper equals a Sunday news- 
paper for keeping at creating business. 
Specific evidence proves that the Sunday 
New York American keeps on produc- 
ing sales day after day. 


No matter what New York newspapers 
you may select, your list can’t be strong 
on suburban coverage in the richest 
market without the Sunday New York 
American. Most families read one news- 
paper Sundays. 


Telephone us to submit to your judgment 
suburban circulation figures of a// New 
York newspapers. 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home is 
the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of . New York Advertising 7 
, SUNDAY A. B. C. — 1,063,341 


*In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 


the three richest suburban counties cars. 


in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches more than 50 per 
cent of the native white families. 

_ In these counties there are 65,180 
income taxpayers, 115 golf courses, 


X 


or Sunday. 


133,019 owners of passenger 


In the Sunday New York American 
you reach actually many more of 
these people than in any other New 
York newspaper, morning, evening 
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management of a first class American ball team. 


Taylor declares that one of the best illustrations of the application of scientific management is to be found in the 
The players have not only been taught the best way of making 


each important motion or play, but they have been taught, coached, and trained to it through months of drilling. 


Reducing the Cost to Sell Through 
Scientific Management 


“Scientific Sales 

Management’ I 
called attention to the 
numerous things which 
had been written with 
reference to scientific 
management. I stated, 
and I admit it was a 
somewhat presumptuous 
statement at that early 
date, that I had realized more and 
more as I met and talked to men 
who were prominent in scientific 
management, and as I had read 
most of the things which they 
had written, that my own ideas 
and practice in sales management 
really embodied and followed the 
same principles and laws which 
they employed in shop work. As 
I have been preparing at this 
later date to rewrite the book on 
scientific sales management, I 
have noticed several important 
incidents which have occurred 
over the past year. 


The Taylor Society issued its 
first bulletin under the date of 
December 1914, or two years after 
“Scientific Sales Management” 
was published. In that first bulle- 
tin is an article by H. W. Brown 
of the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. The title of 
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MANAGEMENT, 


Sales Costs Fall When Scientific Man- 
agement Supplants Guess Work in Set- 
ting ‘Tasks and Determining Rates of 


Payment for Service 


The fifth article of a series 


ByC HARLES W. HOYT 


his article is “Scientific Manage- 
ment in the Sales Department.” 
Mr. Brown calls attention to the 
possibility of an application of 
scientific management to market- 


ing. 
Science in Selling 


He describes routing salesmen, 
that is, giving them something 
definite to do and a definite place 
to go, as compared with permit- 
ting the salesmen to do their own 
routing. He sets up an example 
of a set task by proposing that 
salesmen should be given a defi- 
nite number of calls to make each 
day. At the end he writes these 
words: “It is felt that the applica- 
tion of the principles of scientific 
management to sales work is 
hardly started as yet, and that it 
is capable of extremely widening 
developments.” 


M ARCH 


I find no reference in 
the bulletins of the 
‘Taylor Society to this 
matter of the application 
of scientific management 
to marketing until the 
bulletin issued in Octo- 
ber, 1920, six years later. 
This describes a meeting 
or conference of sales 
executives which was 
held in New York in June, 1920. 
We are informed that over 100 
sales managers attended this 
meeting. The chairman was Mr. 
Henry S. Dennison, of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dennison’s words at the 
opening of the meeting are so ap- 
propriate and so interesting that 
I feel justified in quoting a small 
part of his talk. It was his duty 
to lay before the meeting the 
problems which it had come to- 
gether to discuss and to give 
some reason why the meeting had 
been called. 

Mr. Dennison said in part: 
“The selling method has, so far 
as I know, grown up just about 
Topsy fashion; there has been a 
very strong feeling that the sales- 
man is born and not made, that 
any sort of interference with his 
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work would be detrimental. Of 
course, there is a large measure 
of truth in that, but not a full 
measure of truth. In our own 
company we have found that 
there is a very considerable de- 
gree of interference, if you like to 
call it so, in control of the sales- 
man’s job, which is highly bene- 
ficial, not only to concerns as a 
whole, but to the salesman’s job 
itself; that there is a degree of 
planning, of control, of scheduling 
for the salesman’s job that is 
profitable for us and profitable for 
him, 

“So far as I know, that control 
has as yet been extremely crude 
in this country. It has been put 
into effect to some extent by fur- 
nishing quota to salesmen. Those 
who have had some experience 
with the old-fashioned way of set- 
ting piece rates by the foremen 
must realize that a quota set by 
sales managers on rough, incor- 
rect statistical information is 
mighty little better if not a good 
deal worse than no quota at all. 
And factory experience has taught 
us sufficiently well, so we need 
not go through the same ugly 
mill again in the selling end. 


Facts Before Action 


“TT IS much better to run along 
on a happy-go-lucky time 
rate basis until one has studied 
sufficiently the details of the job, 
how it is being done and how it 
can be done, so that one can set 
a task rate to go with a task and 
a bonus for its performance. In 
other words, to use the language 
of the selling end, isn’t it true 
that commissions, that quota, that 
performance rates of all sorts 
would best be left untouched un- 
less they can be set on a basis 
that is sound, that is the result of 
thorough and scientific study? 


“Of course, most of us find our- 
selves in the selling end, as we 
found ourselves in the factory, 
with an inheritance of some per- 
formance rate. Most of us per- 
haps already have the commis- 
sion system as a fact to deal with. 
Well, hundreds of factories have 
found themselves with unscien- 
tific piece rates and have never- 
theless worked out of that situa- 
tion into scientific task and bonus 


rates by the use of extraordinary 
tact and skill, A factory with an 
unscientific piece rate, I think is 
a much more inefficient produc- 
tion unit than a factory with a 
happy-go-lucky time rate. 


“So if we have already in our 
affairs a commission system, the 
old factory experience would dic- 
tate to us this: ‘Don’t set any 
more. Don’t increase a rough-and- 
ready commission system or 
quota system until one finds 
oneself with enough evidence to 
do it well.’ 


Applying the Taylor System 


“AFTER all, in the selling end, 

I suppose we shall find, as 
in the factory, that rates are the 
less important part of the whole 
business. They follow an im- 
mense amount of management of 
scheduling, routing, planning the 
work, of having the job come up 
to the performer with the ma- 
terial at hand when and where and 
as it is wanted. There are nine 
hours spent this way in any 
proper development of scientific 
management to one hour spent 
setting rates. 

“So our problem here is: ‘Can 
the fundamental principles upon 
which Taylor did so much in the 
factory be widely and rapidly ap- 
plied to our selling costs? 


“The question today is: ‘Can we 
apply to the problem of selling 
much of the same method which 
has been so successfully applied 
to the production problems in the 
thousand different industries and 
is known as the Taylor System?’ ” 


Two speakers read papers fol- 
lowing the introduction. Since 
that time many similar meetings 
have been held and many similar 
papers have been read. For in- 
stance, in volume 6, number 5 of 
the Taylor Society Bulletin issued 
in October, 1921, is the abstract 
of a report presented by the com- 
mittee on the organization and 
functions of the sales engineer- 
ing department and of the com- 
mittee on the organization and 
functions of the sales operating 
department. 

These various discussions indi- 
cate that it has been the practice 
to divide the subject into two 
parts, one of which has to do very 


- much more largely with engineer- 


ing and less with the thing called 
sales management. It appears 
that what is called sales engineer- 
ing has to do a great deal with 
the planning of the product in 


advance. The use of the sales - 


engineer has been quite large in 
the case of factories which re- 
quired new products or increased 
uses for old products in order to 
take up extra production capacity. 
In some firms are found a depart- 
ment which is called a merchan- 
dising department, in some cases, 
and a trade promotion depart- 


ment in other cases. And the use 


of these departments appears to 
be the planning of products which 
the sales department may sell. In 
one quite successful manufactur- 
ing firm with which I am familiar, 
the sales work is quite largely 
dominated by what is called a 
merchandising department. This 
department constantly plans mer- 
chandise of a new nature or new 
uses for old merchandise. It is 
this department which designates 
what the factory shall build and 
what the sales department shall 
sell. In some other firms such a 
department exists, but it is called 
a trade promotion department. 


Lower Costs as a Goal 


HE other side of the discus- 

sion on the application of the 
principles of scientific sales man- 
agement to marketing has to do 
with the actual management of 
sales. This is the side which I 
shall feature in these articles. 


If an announcement is made 
that marketing may be made bet- 
ter by the use of the principles of 
scientific management, we shall 
have many differences of opinions 
as to what is meant by scientific 
management applied to market- 
ing, this being the thing which I 
have termed scientific sales 
management. 

Without telling at the beginning 
all the things that make up scien- 
tific management as applied to 
marketing, we might consider a 
definition of what after all it 1s 
intended to accomplish. Is it not 
to lower the cost of distribution? 
Doesn’t that, after all, mean not 
reducing salesmen’s salaries, but 

(Continued on page 456) 
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President Machado of Cuba received the National 
Cash Register officials in his presidential palace. 
‘oe — The president is seventh from the left, with J. H. 
— Barringer and C. E. Steffey to his right. 


VER seven hun- 
dred National 
Cash Register 


ol men — the 578 salesmen 
“ who attained member- 
de ship in the Hundred 
of Point Club during 1926 and some 
7 125 company executives and man- 
agers—composed the “sales that 
sie went to sea” late in January for 
we a two-weeks’ trip to Havana, 
sal Cuba. 
hall When it was announced a year 
ails ago that every salesman in the 
fic National Cash Register 
cet. Company’s organiza- 
hl tion who reached 100 
“pte per cent of his year’s 
quota would be taken 
sae - this cruise, spirited 
rtd Sales contests were be- 
1 na gun in agency offices 
i all over the country. 
+ is On to Havana” was 
es the company’s slogan, 
Ps and the interest aroused 
aa Over the prospective 
, but Frederick B. Patterson, 
a tag approaches the 
dam via dirigible fifty 
“4 miles out at sea. 
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National Cash Register Company's 
Hundred Point Club Accompanies 


Executives on Trip to Havana 


trip resulted in a larger repre- 
sentation of “100 Pointers” in 
1926 than ever before in the com- 
pany’s history. 

The Hundred Point Club was 
organized twenty years ago. At 
first the men who sold or over- 
sold their quotas were brought 
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The “Sales Class That Went to Sea” 
4 Numbered Over Seven Hundred 


to headquarters at Day- 
ton, Ohio, for convention 
talks and conferences. A 
few years ago a policy of 
extended trips was 
adopted; once the men 
voyaged to Bermuda in a char- 
tered steamship, and twice they 
traveled to California. While it 
is true that the recent Havana 
cruise was the most elaborate and 
expensive ever attempted, it is 
likewise true that, with such a 
trip in prospect, the salesmen sold 
more of the company’s 
product than in any 
other year. This fact 
alone answers the ques- 
tion frequently asked 
of company officials: 
“Does such a trip pay?” 


Leaving New York 
Sunday night, January 
24 on the liner Volen- 
dam, which was espe- 
cially chartered for the 
trip, the party arrived 
in Havana about noon 
Thursday. Justifying its 
description as a “sales 
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class that went to sea,” meet- 
ings were held aboard ship twice 
a day, at 10:30 in the morn- 
ing and at 3:00 in the afternoon. 
Attendance at these meetings was 
not compulsory in any sense of 
the word, the salesmen being 
privileged to do anything they 
wanted to do; but the fact that 
the room where the meetings 
were held was filled to overflow- 
ing at every session indicates 
something of their eagerness to 
combine business with pleasure. 


Introduce New Model 


These meetings, attended only 
by the pick of the sales organ- 
ization, provided an opportunity 
for discussions of business mat- 
ters difficult to consider at gen- 
eral conventions. A new model 
cash register was introduced for 
the first time to the salesmen. 
Company engineers explained by 
the use of actual registers how 
several new products were op- 
erated, and classes in salesman- 
ship were held to the accompani- 
ment of the throb of the Volen- 
dam’s engines. The Merchants’ 
Service department conducted 
several discussions on the subject 
of business men’s problems. 

J. H. Barringer, general man- 
ager of the company, and C. E. 
Stetfey, general sales manager, by 
intimate association with the “100 
Pointers,” were enabled to learn 
at first hand the problems con- 
fronting their salesmen, a_prac- 
tical feature of the trip which 
ordinarily is absent from sales con- 
ventions. In a group meeting on 
the ship, the 578 leading salesmen 
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Daily sales meetings were held on board ship. F. J. 
Nichols, director merchants’ service department, is here 
holding a class in merchandising. 


of the company 
pledged their 
personal share 
of the business 
that would 
make the first 
three months of 
1927 the great- 
est in the com- 
pany’s experi- 
ence. Through 
these gather- 
ings, and personal talks with 
the various men, company of- 
ficials obtained a_ close range 
survey of business conditions 
in every territory under their 
supervision. 

An outstanding incident in con- 
nection with the voyage to 
Havana occurred a day out of 
New York, when Frederick: B. 
Patterson, president of the com- 
pany, met the ship fifty miles off- 
shore in a dirigible and conveyed 
a message, dropped to the deck, 
that 1927 would be the largest 
in the company’s history and that 
a trip to California would be the 
reward for Hundred Point Club 
membership this year. 


Welcomed in Havana 


Arriving in Havana the entire 
body, decked out in white caps, 
lettered hat bands and_ canes, 
paraded through the streets of the 
city to the mayor’s office, where 
they were welcomed and figur- 
atively told to make themselves 
at home. During their three days 
in Havana they visited points of 
interest in and near the city with 
perfect freedom, as there were no 
meetings scheduled, and they were 
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(Below) The chef of the 
Volendam “demonstrates” 
with a cash register made 
entirely of sugar. The sugar 
register weighed sixty pounds. 


given to understand that their 
time was completely at their own 
disposal. 

The purpose of the Havana 
cruise was to broaden the experi- 
ence of club members. through 
travel, but in every respect it was 
more than a mere jaunt to a 
foreign country. On the return 
trip, meetings again were con- 
ducted twice a day and in Havana 
contacts were made between the 
leading salesmen of the company 
and the merchants and business 
men of the island that were of 
immense value. 


Hundred Pointers Installed 


The largest delegation which 
had ever represented any one 
agency left the Chicago office for 
New York on a “NCR Special.” 
Forty-six men made = up_ this 
party, a record for a single agency 
which other agencies all over the 
country are challenged to equal in 
1927. 

The four high salesmen in the 
National Cash organization were 
installed as officers of the Hun- 
dred Point Club during the voy- 
age. These four men, clected 
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The Salesman Who Wants More Time 


‘To Show What He Can Do 


HERE proved to 
be such a wide- 
spread interest 


in the question of how 
long it should take for a 
salesman to begin to 
show results, that we are print- 
ing another group of letters on 
the subject. Some new angles on 
this issue are brought out by the 
six sales managers quoted below. 


R. D. Kem 


General Sales Manager, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York City 


E HAVE a very small turn- 

over on our sales staff be- 
cause we use extreme care in se- 
lecting salesmen and when we 
have a number of candidates 
rounded up for our sales staff we 
put them through a very careful 
course of instruction until they 
are so well versed in our line of 
products that they are usually 
able to go out and give us satis- 
factory service. 

However, in answer to your 
question “How long should a 
salesman be given to make 
good?” I hardly believe there is a 
sales manager in the United 
States who could give you a defi- 
nite answer to your inquiry. 

A candidate for the sales force 
may have all the ear-marks of be- 
ing a successful salesman and yet, 
even if he has been a star sales- 
man representing another firm, it 
does not follow that he will prove 
of the same capacity in another 
held of activity or even with a 
competitor in the same line of 
business. 

The nearest we have come to 
answering the question, is to say 
that when a salesman who has 
never had any actual experience 
on the road, is placed on a terri- 
tory that has been previously 
worked and therefore is not a vir- 
gin territory, we feel he should 
be able to produce the expected 
results at the end of six months of 
active sales work in that territory. 
If he does not do so we usually 
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Six More Sales Managers Give Opin- 
ions on How Long It Should Take a 
Man to Begin to Show Results 


give him another opportunity by 
transferring him to another terri- 
tory to which he is likely to be 
better fitted. 


On the other hand, if we en- 
gage an experienced salesman and 
place him in a territory which he 
has never covered before, but 
which has been previously 
worked by another salesman, we 
give him three months to qualify 
and show that he can produce the 
desired results. If he does not do 
so within that period of time we 
usually release him from our sales 
staff. 

Of course, if a man who has 
had sales experience is assigned 
to a strictly virgin territory we 
usually give him one year during 
which he should show results and 
earn his drawing account. 

We always avoid putting an in- 
experienced man into a virgin 
territory. 


Henry Brooks 
Sales Manager, Shawinigan Products 
Corporation, New York City 


T ALL depends upon the 
business. 


With us, we have always 
figured a year was necessary for 
a salesman to indicate definitely 
that he has made good. To prop- 
erly “do their stuff’, our men 
must absorb the ancient history 
of our industry and it can’t be 
done in one month or six months, 
for that matter. 


Of course, if a man is an abso- 
lute dud he’ll announce the fact 
through his attitude towards his 
job, rather than through concrete 
results or lack of them, in short 
order. 

These days of careful, hand-to- 
mouth buying are more of an ad- 
vantage than a disadvantage to 
us. The trends of orders, up or 
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down, are easy to follow 
and warehouse stocks 
are arranged accord- 
ingly. In fact, we blame 
hand-to-mouth buying 
for permitting us to doa 
larger volume of business with 
smaller average stocks. 

And, carload buyers anticipate 
their requirements just about as 
well nowadays as ever. 


F. L. Swretser 
General Manager, Dutchess Manufactur- 
ing Company, Poughkeepsie, New York 
F experience gives one the 
right to talk we should be able 
to say something on the subject 
of “How long should a salesman 
be given to make good?” You no 
doubt have heard the saying that 
“the best way to bring up children 
is to begin with their grandpar- 
ents,” and it is somewhat that 
way with salesmen. 


After all, salesmen are just hu- 
man beings. Therefore, the same 
method of procedure and the 
principles which actuate them, 
which lead to success with one 
group, are likely to be successful 
with another group even when 
the field of action is entirely 
different. 

Selection, training, and super- 
vision all have a part in success- 
ful salesmanship and if the man- 
agement assumes its responsi- 
bility and does a good job on 
these three, there should be little 
difficulty about the salesman mak- 
ing good. All sales managers are 
learning to take a leaf out of the 
production engineer’s book of ex- 
perience, for, after all, handling 
salesmen is not particularly dif- 
ferent from handling a factory or 
office force excepting, perhaps, 
that supervision is more: expen- 
sive and complicated. 

But supposing the salesman 
doesn’t make good? Usually we 
find that the men “in the red” are 
those who were poorly selected, 
poorly trained or poorly super- 
vised. The men who are making 
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The Billionarea is one of America’s 


greatest market opportunities for ad- _ 
vertisers, because it combines tean un- 


usual dégree the four most important 
factors for volume sales at low cost: — 


Greeters St. Louie’ 


a deoignated. by 


Its-b 


(1) In size, The Billionarea is one of 
the six greatest volume consuming 
markets in America. 

(2) In‘purchasing power, The Bil- 
lionarea offers oné of the highest aver- 
age family purchasing powers of any 
market. ¥ 


(3) In compactness, iistitieiest “3 


._— 


concentrates in an area of only 16 by / \ + 


21 miles more than a million people .~ ~ 


who earn and spend more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

(4) In newspaper coverage, The 
Billionarea is one of only two or three «<< 
major markets in America that offers _ 
in one newspaper alone 


_A Complete Cover- 


=age in Its Market = = 
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good today under changed condi- 
tions of buying would have made 
good under the old conditions. To 
be sure, the job is more difficult, 
but that merely requires more in- 
telligent effort and more careful 
preparation. In a seasonal busi- 
ness like ours, with two distinct 
seasons each year and a minimum 
of four calls per customer per 
vear, our rule is that a salesman 
should, in the first three months, 
show an indication that he will be 
out “of the red” by the end of the 
first season. If this seems un- 
likely, it is the district sales man- 
ager’s job to replace him. Our ex- 
perience indicates that it is bad 
business to continue a man who 
is constantly getting deeper in 
debt with the company. It is 
much better to change, and the 
losses under this plan are much 
less. 


EK. L. LEeps 


Vice President, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York City 


OW long to make good? The 

question is a difficult one to 
answer, because of the many and 
varied conditions the man may 
have to meet, and I do not believe 
it can be answered properly by 
deciding to give every new man 
the same length of time to show 
what he can do. For example: 
I have in mind a salesman who, 
starting at one of our sales offices, 
began to show results within two 
weeks and has been doing well 
ever since; also another man who 
was a likable fellow and seemed 
capable, but did not find himself 
for nearly two years in spite of 
all we could do for him, yet this 
second man today is without 
doubt a better salesman than the 
first and should go much farther 
in making a successful career. 


The point I am trying to make 
is this: If we had a definite 
policy to try a man out for a spe- 
cified length of time, it certainly 
would not extend to two years 
and we would not have kept man 
number 2, who is now one of the 
company’s best sales assets. 


I believe this question can best 
be decided by the sales manager’s 
carefully studying the conditions 
surrounding each individual case 
and without any fixed time for a 
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decision. Its success or failure 
will depend largely on the ability 
of the sales manager and his 
knowledge of human nature. 


Fixed rules and regulations are 
fine theoretically for a business 
organization, but the best results 
are generally obtained by making 
rules that can meet conditions as 
they arise. 


Ear C. Brockett 
Sales Manager, Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Company, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, New York 
LL of our men devote by far 
the major portion of their 
time working along creative sales 
lines beyond their immediate pur- 
chasers—among the retail lumber 
dealers—even our commission re- 
muneration plan being allied 
closely with this “resale” work, 
and, in view of the increased num- 
ber of sales contacts to be made 
over a man’s territory, we are, 
perhaps, a little more prone to 
give him more time in which to 
get started than would be the 
case were we inclined to sell the 
dealer and let the dealer sell the 
trade. 


Our sales organization ordi- 
narily numbers about fifty. These 
men report their individual calls 
to us in systematic fashion and 
give us elaborate details, on forms 
prepared for the purpose, of their 
every business movement. 


From these reports we gener- 
ally can judge with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and within, perhaps, two 
weeks’ time, whether or not a 
man is “on the right track.” 


If he isn’t, we can set him 
right and, once he is started cor- 
rectly, these self-same reports en- 
able us to estimate quite closely 
about what to expect of him. 


If, from this study of a man’s 
initial efforts, we decide he is ulti- 
mately going to make good, we 
are inclined to go along with him 
until he does so. 


Sometimes it requires but a few 
more weeks of time, sometimes it 
is a matter of two months, or 
possibly three. We have had a 
limited few men run along with 
but mediocre results for even six 
months and then start work end- 
ing in enviable sales records. 

A GEM 
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We have, of course, had with 
us men who started right out giv- 
ing every indication of becoming 
topnotch sales representatives — 
in several instances vividly to 
mind, men oversold their quotas 
in the first few weeks of their 
work with us. But instances of 
this kind where the men involved 
possessed really lasting qualities 
have been, with us, few and far 
between. 


No doubt this is true chiefly 
because of our creative selling 
policies and the necessity of sell- 
ing one’s self not only to one’s 
immediate prospects—the dealers 
—but as well to the dealers’ pros- 
pects—the architects, builders, 
contractors and prospective home 
owners — before any really large 
volume may be expected to come, 
with permanent safety, from the 
territory. 


Summing up, then, our plans 
and policies are such that we are 
reasonably able to tell within, say, 
a month after a man’s employ- 
ment whether or not he should 
make good. For that reason our 
turnover in raw men is rather 
high. 

After that month, it may be 
but a few weeks, it may be an- 
other month and possibly another 
two months before the man really 
makes good — it is seldom more. 


In certain territories where 
stained shingles are not at all 
firmly established, exceptions 
have naturally to be expected. In 
some instances of this character, it 
has taken the better part of a year 
to put a man on his feet. How- 
ever, the above may serve as a 
resume of our experience over the 
country as a whole. 

C. W. TITGEMEYER 
Sales Manager, The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
OW long should a salesman 
be given to “make good” on 
a territory? It is the writers 
opinion, as far as our line is con 
cerned, that a salesman should be 
given approximately one year. We 
usually adhere pretty closely 
this for the reason that we feel tt 
takes a salesman about that 
length of time to get properly 
established with the customers ™ 


(Continued on page 479) 
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A Sluggish Market is nothing more than a 


group of individuals who 
do not respond. Their sluggishness is often due to improper stimulation. 
Tests have shown that a letter on quality paper gets as high as twenty 
per cent more returns than the same letter on cheap paper. 


Quality paper need not be expensive. For example SUCCESS BOND. 
A rich, attractive cockle finish and strong, raggy texture give it the 


“body” and “feel” common to all high grade papers. Its friendly dignity 
results in greater “pulling power” for any message. Yet its cost is moder- 
ate enough to make it a reigning favorite with conservative business men! 


Printers admire its sterling uniformity. They like its easy printing and 
lithographing qualities. 


Put new “pep” into sluggish markets with SUCCESS. 


Success Bond 


DISTRIBUTORS 


J. Francis Hock & Co. 
-Marquette Paper Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Martins-Currie Paper Cc. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Miller Paper Co., Inc. 

The E. A. Bouer Co. 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . 
DALLAS, TEXAS . 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSON, TENN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Clement & Stockwell 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Ine. 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Seyler Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield Paper Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


: Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Makers of 
Op Councit Tree Bonp 


Success Bonp 
CuieFTain Bonp 
Neenan Bono 


Check the (YF Names 


Wispom Bonp 
Gracizr Bonp 
Stonewa.t Linen LepGzR 
Reso.ute LepGer 
Prestice LepGeR 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Well-arranged departments like this toilet 


goods section help E. C. Leber to pile up big volume in the store he 
owns in the little town of Fairfield, Iowa. (Inset) E. C. Leber. 


Dealer Helps as Seen by a Small 
Town Merchant 


KFTER seventeen 
years with the 
Woolworth organ- 

ization and several years’ 
experience as owner of 
an independent variety 
store, E. C. Leber, of 


Fairfield, lowa, has come By 


to two somewhat sur- 
prising conclusions. 

The first is that the Woolworth 
organization, in spite of its im- 
mense buying resources, possesses 
no advantages he cannot equal or 
offset in his own buying. 

The second is that practically 
every national advertiser from 
which he buys merchandise fails 
to furnish him adequate advertis- 
ing cooperation. 


Matching Chain Buying 


“Of course, the big chain can 
buy at exceedingly favorable 


prices,” Mr. Leber told me, “but 
it is equally true that the chain 
has expenses that I am not com- 
pelled to share in, now that | 
have a store of my own. Iam not 
charged up with any share of the 
cost of executives, headquarters 


Says Colgate and Company Is Only 
National Advertiser That Really 
Helps Him Get Greatest Results From 


National Advertising 


WILLIAM 


and branch offices, district off- 
cials, auditors, and the like. 

“Furthermore, acting for my- 
self, I can pick up odds and ends, 
short lots, on the market that 
never could be offered to a chain 
manager. I go to Chicago to 
buy, for instance, and some little 
fellow offers me his last three 
dozen of an item to clean it out. 
I get it at a price and I sell it and 
make money on it. I can pick up 
things like that here and there, 
but as a Woolworth manager 
such opportunities never pre- 
sented themselves.” 

In Mr. Leber’s store he has a 
range of good items selling up to 
$1.50 and $2, in addition to a 
great volume of 5, 10 and 25-cent 
goods. He has an establishment 
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that loosely could be 
called a_ variety 
but he carries very little 
dry goods and no over- 


store, 


alls. High-grade cos- 
metics, good hosiery, 


stationery, various 
household accessories, 
all have their place in 
his store. He is Fair- 
feld’s only dealer in sheet music. 
Radio, it is interesting to note, 
has boosted his sheet music busi- 
ness, publishers and composers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Broadcasting stations give a song 
more intensive vogue than it 
formerly could have enjoyed. 


Tying Up With Advertising 


“A hit lasts three weeks,” Mr. 
Leber told me. “Once it might 
have been good for a year.” 

“On the day when I talked io 
Mr. Leber one of his display wit- 
dows was filled with nationally 
advertised articles, with a ribbon 
running from each to a magazine 
advertisement for it, pasted on the 
glass. 


(Continued on page 452) 
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AK RE is a market that earns and 
aN spends more than three hun- 
Pare) | dred million dollars a year, a 
apy) market that imports more than 
= =" two hundred million dollars 
worth of merchandise, and exports more 
than three hundred million dollars worth 
every year. 


A market in which 35% of the population 
own their own homes, a market that sup- 
ports some of the finest retail establish- 
ments in America. A prosperous market 
—yet one which some advertisers are 
afraid to tackle, because they have “heard 
things” about the buying characteristics 
of the people who live here. 


What they have heard is true. Cleveland 
people do not respond to “campaigns,” nor 
do Cleveland dealers stock goods on the 
ethereal promise of an advertising port- 
folio in the hands of a one-time salesman. 


Those manufacturers who have failed in 
the TRUE Cleveland Market will find one 


“THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO (THE 
TRUE CLEVELAND) MARKET”— 


his little Pig Stayed 
im," at’ Home / np 


—and He Missed a 
Great Opportunity 


The TRUE Cleveland Mar- 
ket (a 35-mile radius of 
Cleveland Publie Square 
—pictured above) is the 
only territory in which 
Cleveland newspaper ad- 


vertising is profitable. 
Local merchants, manufac- 
turers, distributors, job- 
bers, and dealers say so. 


of these essential 


factors missing = jf™No ose whe keove hes 
from their sales ever contested it. In this 

. i = area The Press has over 
program : 13,000 more circulation 


than any Sunday news- 
paper, and over 36,000 
more circulation than any 
other daily newspaper. 


(1) A local repre- 
sentative who knows 
his business and his 
dealer’s business, 
(2) an adequate sales staff that knows the 
product, (3) a newspaper advertising 
schedule directed at the ultimate con- 
sumer, (4) direct mail that will get the 
dealer’s attention, (5) window and store 
displays that the dealer will want to use, 
(6) a good product, at a fair price, and 
last—but most important—(7) a whole- 
hearted desire to keep pounding, pounding, 
pounding, until sales charts and treasurers’ 
reports prove beyond question that Cleve- 
land people are sold! 


Once they are sold, they stay sold, for 
that is their predominant characteristic. 


This is the third of a series to appear in this publication 
during 1927. The fourth will appear April 2. Watch for it. 


Press Circulation is Wanted. No circulation contests ever employed 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


The Cleveland Press 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
410 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


INC 
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Complications developed 
rapidly in the Lucky 
Strike campaign. The 
Schumann - Heink ad 
appeared Feb. 1. Feb.3 
American Tobacco 
wrote everything was 
lovely; a week later 
came madam’s denial. 


All Is Not Smooth Sailing For 
Cigarette Advertisers 


S WAS reported in 
the February 19 
issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT,  news- 
paper readers were 
startled on February 1 
to discover an advertise- 
ment of the American 
Tobacco Company wherein 
Madam Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink gave her personal endorse- 
ment to Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
She was quoted as saying, “I 
recommend Lucky Strikes be- 
cause they are kind to my 
throat.” 


That particular advertisement 
was noteworthy because it 
marked the first courageous at- 
tempt of any American cigarette 
manufacturer to direct its adver- 
tising appeal toward an unmis- 
takable feminine market. In the 
previous article on this subject: 
“And Now American Tobacco 
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Following Publication of Her Endorse- 
ment of Lucky Strikes, Madam Schu- 
mann-Heink Declares She Never 


Smoked One 


Comes Out and Asks the Girls to 
Smoke,” it was freely predicted 
that, the ice now being so fear- 
lessly broken, advertising directly 
to women smokers might soon 
become commonplace. 


Whether the American Tobacco 
Company will go booming down 
through advertising history as a 
crusader or a martyr, however, is 
a matter still to be decided. In 
either event, its radical departure 
from tradition was not accom- 
plished painlessly, for within two 
weeks after its sensational adver- 
tisement appeared Madam Schu- 
mann-Heink became coherent 
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enough to tell newspaper 
reporters that it was all 
a horrible mistake. “I 
never smoked a cigar- 
ette in my life,” she is 
alleged to have ex- 
claimed. “Why, even my 
sons are not permitted 
to smoke in my presence on the 
days I sing.” 

The account of her vehement 
denial, as given by the Asso- 
ciated Press, follows: “Newspaper 
advertisements of a well-known 
brand of cigarettes _picturing 
Madam Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink not only as using them 
regularly, but as enjoying them 
during her leisure moments in re- 
tirement, have so distressed the 
singer that she has placed the 
matter in the hands of an at- 
torney. ... She declared she had 
been made the victim of a hoax 
when her signature, reproduced 
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When you instruct your cashier to cut off a salesman’s drawing account, be sure there is no 
loophole in his contract which will enable him to sue you for damages. 


Cutting Off Drawing Accounts Paved 
the Way For Lawsuits 


N VIEW of the fact 

that many contracts 

of employment be- 
tween employer and 
salesman, provide for 
“advances” against com- 
missions, probably a re- 
view of the leading cases 
involving this particu- 
lar phase of the law 
will convey valuable information. 

The first case of importance is 
Schnabel v. American Educational 
Alliance, 140 N. Y. S. 309. The 
litigation involved the legal in- 
terpretation of a contract which 
I part specified that a salesman 
was to receive “a drawing ac- 
count of $50 per week against a 
commission.” The contract, as 
usual, set forth the amount of the 
commission, etc. The court held 
that the legal effect of such a con- 
tract is that the employer agrees 
absolutely to pay the salesman 
not less than $50 a week. 

In another case. Schlesinger vy. 
Butland, 85 N. Y. S. 350, it was 
disclosed that a contract of em- 
ployment specified that the sales- 
man was “to receive 10 per cent 
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Six Cases Where Salesmen Won Law- 
suits Involving Disputes on Commission 
Advances and Repayment of Unearned 


Drawing Accounts 


»eo Ff. 
Member the Ohio Bar 


of the gross amount of the sales, 
and the employer was to advance 
him $250 monthly, besides his 
necessary traveling expenses.” It 
was, further, provided that “said 
advances and traveling expenses 
are to be charged to and deducted 
from the commissions of the 
salesman, to be computed at the 
end of the period of the sales- 
man’s employment.” 

The salesman failed to secure a 
satisfactory amount of business, 
and the employer refused to ad- 
vance him $250 monthly, the last 
two months’ duration of the con- 
tract. The salesman instituted 
legal proceedings against the em- 
ployer for $500. The counsel for 
the employer argued that since 
the contract specified that the 
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salesman was to be 
“advanced” $250 in con- 
sideration of 10 per cent 
commissions, actually 
the employer “loaned” 
this amount to the sales- 
man. 

However, the court 
held that the salesman 
was entitled to not less 
than $250 monthly, irrespective of 
the volume of business he ob- 
tained. It is important to observe 
that the court said: 


“No one would regard this as 
a loan of money to the employee 
which he has promised or is ex- 
pected to repay. Again, for the 
purpose of a joint adverture, the 
one agrees to give his services, 
and the other to advance the capi- 
tal required. No one would con- 
sider the former bound to repay 
the capital out of his own means. 
He is without a promise to repay, 
express or fairly to be implied 
from the agreement under which 
the advances were made. Unques- 
tionably, it may have the meaning 
of a loan, if the verb is used 
in connection with a _ promise, 
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express or implied, to repay the 
money.” 

In the litigation of North- 
Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. v. Mooney, 108 N. Y. 118, the 
contract was more difficult to con- 
strue. This contract specified in 
part that: 

“The company will advance to 
the said Mooney the sum of $200 
per month, which amount... is 
to remain a first lien upon all the 
business secured by said 
Mooney under this contract, until 
repaid with interest of 7 per cent 
per annum.” 

At the end of the six months’ 
period the salesman was “behind” 
several hundred dollars and the 
company instituted legal proceed- 
ings to recover the amount with 
interest. 

In holding that the salesman 
was not compelled to repay the 
money advanced, -under the cir- 
cumstances, the court said: 


The Court’s Decision 


‘“TN the first place, there is no 

express agreement on the part 
of Mooney to pay back the money ; 
there is no agreement its ad- 
vance shall create an indebtedness 
on his part; no word signifying 
that he is to be a borrower, nor 
that the plaintiff (employer) will 
lend him any money. These omis- 
sions in an agreement so fully and 
minutely defining the duties and 
contract obligations of the agent, 
and the contract rights of the 
company, are of great signifi- 
cance. It would have been much 
more natural to insert words sig- 
nifying that to be the true char- 
acter of the transaction, if it was 
so intended, than omit them; and 
much easier to say directly that 
Mooney assumed a personal lia- 
bility if that were the fact, than 
to use words which required an 
extended argument on the part 
of the counsel to satisfy a referee 
or the court that such liability, 
although not expressed, may be 
inferred. 

“Tt was agreed that for six 
months the company ‘will ad- 
vance to the said Mooney the 
sum of $200 per month.’ Such 
advance is to bring forward. 
Standing by itself, it means noth- 
ing more than that the company 
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will ‘forward’ to Mooney this 
money; they will take it from 
their treasury and put it in his 
hands. What purpose must be 
elsewhere ascertained? There- 
fore, it is quite apparent that un- 
less it is specifically set forth in 
a contract that ‘advances’ made 
to a salesman. shall be repaid to 
the employer, the salesman is not 
a debtor to the employer.” 


In Lobsitz v. Leffler, Thiele & 
Co., 124 N. Y. S. 533, a complex 
contract involving “advances” 
was before the court for in- 
terpretation. 


HIS is the fourth of a series of 
articles dealing with every-day legal 
problems which almost every sales execu- 
tive must encounter sooner or later. This 
article describes the attitude of many 
judges on the much-mooted question of 
drawing accounts. It shows why the 
courts so often side with the salesman 
whose drawing account is suddenly cut 
off—and why the house has such a poor 
chance of recovering advanced commis- 
sions which the salesman didn’t earn. 
Perhaps you will want to revise your 
contracts with salesmen after you read 
what happened when the six salesmen 
mentioned in this article hired lawyers 
and sued the house—and won. 
File this article carefully—future issues 
will cover other phases of sales work 
which have involved legal difficulties. 


A portion of this contract read, 
as follows: 

“For your services you (sales- 
man) are to receive $125 per 
month and 2% per cent commis- 
sions on all accepted shipments 
up to $50,000; above $50,000 your 
commission is to be 5 per cent. 
Against the above we are to send 
a check for $50 each week.” 


In this instance, the salesman 
was to receive $125 a month, plus 
a commission. And, further, the 
employer agreed to send him $50 
a week. 

For the reason that the com- 
missions earned did not equal the 
weekly $50 received by the sales- 
man, the employer sent him only 
$25 a week during the last three 
months of the employment. The 
salesman sued the employer for 
approximately $300 and the em- 
ployer filed a set off claim and 


sought to obtain a judgment 
against the salesman for the 
amount paid him in excess of the 
commissions actually earned. 

The court held that the em- 
ployer had no claim against the 
salesman for the money previ- 
ously paid to him, and further 
that the salesman was entitled to 
recover an additional amount of 
$25 a week during the last three 
months he worked. 

In Amerbach v. Pomer, 141 N, 
Y. S. 848, it is interesting to note 
that a clause in a contract did not 
give the employer a legal right 
to demand repayment of unearned 
commissions advanced to a sales- 
man, although it was specified 
that the money advanced was to 
be “deducted from the earnings.” 
This form also is equivalent to a 
salary. 

The clause was a follows: 


When the Salesman Paid 


- HE employer agrees to ad- 

vance to the employee the 
sum of $50, each week during 
the continuance of this agree- 
ment, on account of commissions, 
which the employee shall or may 
make and earned advances shall, 
as hereinbefore provided, be de- 
ducted from the earnings of the 
employee.” 

However, in Rice v. Roberts, 
140 N. Y. S. 114, the court held 
a salesman liable to repay “ad- 
vances” where the commissions 
earned did not equal the money 
paid to the salesman. In this in- 
stance the contract between the 
employer and the salesman con- 
tained the following clause: 

“The company shall during the 
term of employment advance to 
the party of the second part 
(salesman) on account of such 
commissions the sum of $100 per 
month, payable on the last day 0! 
each month, but the party of the 
second part (salesman) hereby 
agrees, if such advances shall at 
any time exceed the compensation 
earned, he will repay the excess 
to the company on demand.” 

With such a clause as the 
above, in a contract between an 
employer and a salesman, the lat- 
ter is legally obligated to repay 
the employer all money paid ™ 
excess of earned commissions. 
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Buyinc PowEr! 


1927 registration figures show 


that 


estenshiiue. 31 3% more — 
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trucks, 


and 22.5% more tractors than 


a year ago ! 


ALES efforts in the Oklahoma farm market 
S are returning big profits to automotive manu- 

facturers. The increases as shown above are 
taken from state registration records. Oklahoma 
automobiles now total 449,960. There are 16,268 
tractors in the state. And trucks are right at the 
50,000 mark, registration being 49,983 on January 
1, 1927, 


Note this report from the Oklahoma crop summary 
issued by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: “Almost 
without exception Oklahoma crops in 1926 showed 
an increase over 1925, and total production of all 
crops was estimated at 31.4 per cent above the 
10-year average. The value of all crops was 
$309,654,000 for 1926.” 


And in addition to crop money, Oklahoma farmers 
receive annually from 35 to 40 millions of dollars 
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from poultry products as well as $112,000,000 from 
other allied agricultural products (including live- 
stock), and $41,000,000 from oil and leases. Thus 
the state’s farm output for 1926 had a value well 
over the half-billion mark! Oklahoma farmers are 
the ones that really count in Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma farmers’ standards of living are high. 
They are always anxious to buy modern labor-saving 
devices. Their wives want washing machines, 
cream separators, canned foods, modern cookers, 
and all other products for the home. 


It is significant that these farmers and their 
families who control the big buying power of agri- 
cultural Oklahoma read and buy through a single 
medium. Every issue of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper, goes into 
64.5% of the state’s farm homes! 
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for a minute and put in his order 
for a lower berth for Denver in 
the same Pullman with the buyer. 

That night Taylor went to the 
train and, of course, there was the 
buyer with several gentlemen see- 
ing him off. Taylor kept in the 
background. When the train 
pulled out, he met the buyer in 
the smoking compartment of the 
Pullman. “Hello!” said the buyer. 
“What are you doing on board?” 
“Well,” replied Taylor, “I looked 
up your concern. You are big 
people. There is a tremendous 
boom in the Yukon. You are go- 
ing to need immense quantities of 
mining supplies. I just thought 
I would take a chance and run out 
as far as Denver with you. You 
see, that will give me a day when 
you have nothing else to do to go 
over our line.” 


A $20,000 Order 


HE buyer laughed and gave 

Taylor a cigar. They sat and 
chatted for an hour in the smok- 
ing room. The next day, as they 
rushed westward by way of 
Omaha, Taylor brought out his 
hardware catalog and went 
over the entire line with this 
buyer. He took an order for 
$20,000 worth of hardware. The 
list was not long but the quan- 
tities were huge. 

I remember when I looked over 
the order that there was one 
peculiar item—long-handled fry- 
ing pans with hinged handles. 
Great quantities of these frying 
pans were sold at that time in the 
Yukon. The handles were hinged 
so that they could fold over into 
the frying pan and pack easily. 

Many of the goods for the Yu- 
kon were hauled for hundreds of 


miles over the snow by dog 
teams. Naturally, transportation 


charges were exceedingly high. 
As these charges were so high, 
only the best quality of merchan- 
dise was bought because nobody 
could afford to pay these high 
transportation charges on a cheap 
quality of goods. 

I remember in this order there 


were hundreds of dozens of 
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Hair-T rigger Salesmen 


(Continued from page 404) 


handles. They were the very best 
we could buy—second growth 
hickory—all selected stock. 

The account of this supply 
house proved to be a most valu- 
able one as they became big dis- 
tributors of mining supplies in 
Alaska. Many orders came by 
mail, calling for the same goods 
that were first sold them by 
Taylor Kelley. 


TARTING forty years ago as a stock 

boy in the old Simmons Hardware 
Company, Saunders Norvell has climbed 
every rung of the sales ladder. He sold 
goods during the mining boom in Colorado, 
traveled widely for Simmons and then be- 
came sales manager. Then he reorganized 
the Shapleigh Hardware Company and 
became president of the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company. In charge of selling 
for this company, he increased sales at the 
rate of a million dollars a year. 

Selling out his interest years later, he 
intended to retire and live in France, but 
men like Mr. Norvell find little kick in 
retirement, so he bought into McKesson 
and Robbins, took charge of sales and 
made a great record. In a few years he 
was chairman of the board and a heavy 
stockholder. Last December he sold out 
his interest for a million dollars cash. 

Now he is devoting himself to writing. 
He selected SALES MANAGEMENT as the 
one paper in this field to print his articles 
on selling. 


Now, boys, think over this true 
sales story. If Taylor Kelley had 
not been a great salesman, with 
good judgment, he would never 
have taken the chance of traveling 
with his prospect for a thousand 
miles, merely on the chance of 
securing an order. Then of 
course, while he was in Denver, 
as we had railroad accounts there, 
Taylor called on his regular rail- 
road buyers. He did some excel- 
lent business in a regular way. 
He also cleaned up the business 
he had on hand in Chicago, so, 
taking it by and large, this turned 
out to be a very satisfactory 
week’s work. 

Have you ever hired salesmen 
and had the alleged salesman 
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seeking a position ask, “Will | 
have to be away from home on 
Sundays? How long will my trips 
be?” Allow me to say frankly 
that whenever a salesman started 
with that line of talk, I always 
lost interest in the conversation 
as well as the salesman. It seems 
to me that the old-time veteran 
salesman was made of harder ma- 
terial than some of the “softies” 
who are seeking nice, easy jobs 
these days! 

When Taylor started straight 
west for Denver on that mid- 
night train, he was not worrying 
at all about how long he would 
be away from home or where he 
might ultimately land or whether 
he would be comfortable on the 
train, but his mind was fixed on 
just the one thought of the possi- 
bility of taking a very large, fat 
order, with the further possibility 
of much more business to follow 
if he could open the account. 

When I was president of The 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company in St. Louis, almost 
everyone of our directors was a 
veteran salesman, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Al. Shapleigh, our 
treasurer. We had all been 
brought up in the selling end of 
the business. 


When Comfort Is Secondary 


REMEMBER on one occasion 

that a dealer wrote us from 
southeastern Missouri that he 
wished: to buy an opening stock. 
He was ina hurry. We looked up 
the route sheet of the salesman 
covering this territory and found 
he was away on a “buggy trip” 
off the railroad. It was decidedly 
uncertain how quickly we could 
get in touch with the salesman 
by telegram. That was before the 
days when the telephone was in 
general use. 

One of the officers of our com- 
pany remarked, “Well, I guess | 
had better skip out and sell this 
new stock. I think I would enjoy 
selling another new stock just lor 
the fun of the game.” You know, 
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It Can't be Done 
Without the Use of 
Southern Asgriculturist’s 


Half Million 


benny: advertisers who think they can do it by the 


use of national farm papers alone will have their 
eyes opened by a perusal of our new booklet, 
“Covering the South.” 


It contains thirty-one tables which give you singly, 
and by twos, threes, fours and fives, every possible 
combination of the circulation by states and totals of 
the leading nationals. 


We believe this book will be of unquestioned value 
to sales managers, advertising departments and space 


sion buyers. 
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our officers had traveled so much 
and so long that they never 
thought it a hardship to pack up 
their little grip and leave on a 
moment’s notice. So this leading 
man in our company took his de- 
parture on Thursday evening. On 
Monday, when I came into the of- 
fice, I had to pass his desk. He 
was sitting there at work. 


“Hello!” I called out. “How 
was the opening stock?’ He 
looked up with a wry smile and 
answered, “Well, the truth is I 
haven’t got it.” “What hap- 
pened?” I inquired. “Was it a 
false alarm?” “No,” he replied. 
“The truth is I started to sell that 
stock on Friday afternoon. We 
worked all day Saturday in a 
hotel. Everything was sailing 
along beautifully until dinner 
time Saturday evening. Then the 
customer said, ‘Well, I am busy 
tonight and we will have to finish 
this order Monday.’ ‘But,’ I said, 
‘What is the matter with finish- 
ing tomorrow, Sunday? Sunday 
is a nice, quiet day to buy goods.’ 


The Religious Buyer 


-" HEN what do you think? 

This customer got up and 
said, ‘Would you sell goods on 
Sunday ?’ I thought he was joking, 
and so I said, ‘Sure. I have sold 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
goods on Sunday. It is one of the 
best selling days in the week!’ 
‘All right,’ said the customer. ‘If 
you are that kind of a man, I 
don’t wish to have any business 
dealings with you. You can can- 
cel the whole order.’ Well, of 
course, I tried my best to back- 
water and arrange to finish sell- 
ing the goods on Monday, but 
there was no use. This fellow 
was very religious. He walked 
out of the hotel and that was the 
end of it.” 

My associate looked so crest- 
fallen that I had to laugh. He 
had been a very successful sales- 
man and he felt keenly that the 
loss of this order was one on him. 
You see, he arrived in town and 
got in touch with the customer 
immediately, but did not make 
any inquiries about him. He did 
not know any of his personal 
peculiarities. Just as soon as he 
met him, they went to the hotel, 
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sat down at a table and started. 


buying the opening stock. 

The joke in this case is that we 
happened to have in our organ- 
ization a very religious salesman. 
Religion was his long suit.. We 
immediately sent him down after 
this stock and he got the order 
reinstated. He handled this mer- 
chant’s account for many years 
afterward. 


Now, the moral of this story is 
that it is a pretty good idea 
always to find out all you can 
about your customer before you 
start selling him. 


st 
* 


I was in business in St. Louis 
when the Indian territory that is 
now Oklahoma was opened up. 
It was a pretty wild country at 
first. One of our customers, who 
did a very large business, was 
half negro and half Indian. He 
was a great baseball fan. When- 
ever the games were on in St. 
Louis, he would come and hang 
around for a week or two attend- 
ing the games. Sometimes he 
would take a few drinks at lunch. 
Therefore in the afternoons now 
and then he was quite talkative. 


Study Your Buyer 


NE afternoon I saw this 

Indian heading for our office. 
I also saw he was feeling 
pretty good and I guessed the 
reason why. He came in, took a 
seat at my desk, leaned back in 
the chair and said, ‘You know, I 
never liked you very much.” I 
expressed my regret. “You see,” 
said the Indian, “I am very fond 
of Mr. X (one of our other of- 


ficers.) He is a fine fellow. I like. 
him very much better than I do’ 


” 


you.” Naturally, this nettled me 
a little bit and as I happened to 
know all about my Indian friend’s 
business, I replied, “Well, it is all 
right about your not liking me. 
That goes with me and the reason 
it goes is because I don’t want 
any friends just like you. As a 
matter of fact, my friends act 
entirely different from the way 
you act.” Of course I said this 
with a smile and it seemed to 
arouse his curiosity. “Well,” he 
asked, “how are your friends dif- 
ferent from me?” “Just let me 
tell vou something,” I said, “and 
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I am sure, since you are talking 
straight to me that you will let 
me talk straight to you.” “All 
right, shoot,” said the Indian. 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “you 
have been coming here time after 
time, sitting around at our front 
door and taking up Mr. X’s time. 
You chew tobacco and expector- 
ate all over our nice floors. You 
get your mail here. You have our 
stenographers write letters for 
you. We send out and buy you 
baseball tickets and theatre 
tickets. In other words, you make 
a general convenience of this of- 
fice because we are very centrally 
located. Now, of course, this is 
all right and we are glad to ac- 
commodate you. In addition to 
this, you tell me how much you 
think of our Mr. X. Well, that’s 
fine. We are glad you like him. 
He is a splendid fellow and you 
should like him. 


Calling the Indian’s Time 


” OWEVER, while you do all 

these things and indulge in 
all this friendship talk, the fact 
is you buy 75 per cent of your 
goods from The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company and only about 10 
per cent from us. You come here 
and pretend to be a great friend. 
Then you go home and buy al- 
most all your goods from Sim- 
mons’ salesman. Now, the differ- 
ence between you and my per- 
sonal friends in the trade is that 
my friends, if they are real, true 
friends, buy most of their goods 
from me.” 


Well, sir, the Indian looked at 
me, chewed his cigar, thought in 
silence for a few minutes and 
then said, “Norvell, I guess you 
are about right. You sure have 
called the turn on me. I never 
thought about it just that way 
before, but just the same, I don’t 
like you.” He got up, walked out 
of my office, and through my 
front window, I saw him go to 
Mr. X’s desk, sit down and talk 
to him very seriously for quite a 
while. Then he got up and went 
out. 

When he left, Mr. X came to 
my office and asked, “What in the 
devil have you been saying to our 
Indian friend?” “Before I tell 
you, tell me what he said to you,” 
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Question-marks that keep 


the window-shopper out of your store 


If the passer-by knew what you know about 
your merchandise, your prices, and your 
policies, window -shopping would lead to 


more buying over your counters. 


HAT causes men and women to 
shop at your windows yet hesi- 
tate to enter your door? 

Questions about the merchandise 
you display. Questions about mer- 
chandise which is not displayed and 
which they doubt you carry. A reason- 
able fear in regard to prices. Timid- 
ity concerning policies and service. 

Merely questions, if you will. Or 
perhaps “ignorance” is a better word. 
Ignorance of facts that are so well 
known to you that you can scarcely 
Imagine others not knowing them. 

Probably the most potent force 
working to keep new sales from your 
store is this questioning, hesitating 
feeling of the folks who glance in your 
windows and then move on. 

Yet this is a condition which 
direct advertising—advertising 
sent by mzil—has proved itself 
able to correct. 


For the indifferent passer-by STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


has a home and an address and 
aletter-box. And he is interested 


in everything that 
the postman places 
in that box. 

Write down on a 
piece of paper the 
news about your 
business. What articles you carry. 
The new seasonable styles now in 
stock. The old reliable quality back 
of your line. The range and fairness 
of your prices. How far you are willing 
to go in serving customers. 

In other words, those facts about 
your business that you would gladly 
tell the passer-by this very moment 
if only he were sitting across your desk. 

And then call in a good printer and 
hand him that sheet of paper. 

In the business of favorably influ- 
encing people through the mails, in 
the art of changing attitudes of mind 
by means of direct advertising, the 
printer is an aid that no business can 
afford to overlook. 


Varren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


in printing, folding, and binding 


People look with interest at the 
well-printed advertising — folders, 
booklets, catalogs, broadsides—that 
pictures and describes things they 
would love to possess. Further, they 
are normally glad to learn more about 
the institutions where such mer- 
chandise can be bought. 

And when they have read these 
printed pieces, many of the questions 
that now keep them outside your door 
have been answered. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers, and buyers of printing 


The preparation of direct advertising 
that will bring new faces to your store 
is discussed and illustrated in a series 
of books issued from time to time by 
S. D. Warren Company. Ask the 
paper merchant near you who handles 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
to put you on the mailing list for 
these books. Or write to 

S. D. Warren Company, 

Milk Street, Boston, 


WARREN'S 


better paper 
better printing 
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GUC 


The Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration has announced that the 
Jury of Awards has selected for the 


EDWARD W. BOK 


HARVARD 
ADVERTISING 
AWARD 
1926 


the Advertising Campaign prepared for the 
Kreider-Rotzel Realty Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


by | 
CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


C25 the campaign most conspicuous for 


the excellence of its planning and 
execution which seeks publicity in a 
relatively limited territory or in a single 
locality for products or an institution. 99 
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AMONG THE ADVERTISERS, both national and local, whom Campbell-Ewald is privileged to serve, are the following: Acme Chair Company 


Amrad Corp. - - - Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. Ashley Dustin Steamship Line - Bank of Detroit - - - Brown Lipe Chapin Co. - Buick 
Motor Co. - Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Capper’s Farm Press Chevrolet Motor Co. - - Consolidated Paper Co. 
Copeland Products, Inc. - Crosley Radio Corp. Crowe Manufacturing Corp. - Delco-Remy Corp. - - © Detroit & Cleveland Nav. 
Co. - » Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Line - - - Detroit School of Trades - - - De Vry Corp., The - - - Detroit & Windsor Ferty 
Co. --- Everkeen Corp. --- Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. - - - Fireside Industries - - - Gregory Mayer & Thom Co. - - - Harrison 
Radiator Co. - - - Hercules Corp. - ' Holley Carburetor Co - - - Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. - - - Keystone Watch Case 
Co. - - - Klaxon Company - - - Kreider-Rotzel Realty Company - - - Kleiner Cigar Co. - - - S. S. Kresge Company -° ° Lewis 
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Tuts AWARD, of highest honors attainable in the advertising pro- 
ip fession, is even more than a recognition of Campbell-Ewald ability. 


It demonstrates that Campbell-Ewald ideals of service are not in- 
fluenced by the extent of the advertising appropriation—that the 


same conscientious attention is paid to small accounts as to large. 
CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 
H. T. EWALD, Presidem 
DETROIT, NEW YORK CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, CINCINNATI 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, PARIS 

Advertising & : Well Directed 
mpany Mig. Co. - - - Link Belt Co. : - - Mason Tire & Rubber Co. - - - Michigan Bell Telephone Co. - - - Monroe Auto Equipment Mfg. Co. 
Buick — Products Corp. - -- National Ass’n of Mutual Casualty Co’s. - ~:~: National Ass’n of Real Estate Boards - - - National University 
er nl a Inc. - - + Nation’s Business - - - New Departure Mfg. Co. - - - Oakland Motor Car Co. - - - Olds Motor Works - - - Paintex 
d Nav. rap Corp. - - - Premier Cushion Spring Co. - - - Quality Park Envelope Co. - - - Rex Manufacturing Co. - - - Savoy Hotel Co. 
Ferry a Sled Corp. - - - Stanwood Corp. - - - Union Title & Guarantee Co.--- Union Trust Co. - - - United Motors Service, Inc. - - - Webster 
[arrison oa Co. - - » Weldon Manufacturing Co. - - - White Star Navigation Co. - - - CLIENTS IN CANADA:—Belding Corticelli, Ltd. 
h ant i General Electric Co., Ltd. - - - Canadian Industrial Alcohol, Ltd. - - - General Motors of Canada, Ltd. - Life Underwriters 
Lews § “ssn. - - + Orange Crush Bottling Co., Ltd. - — - Westinghouse Union Battery Co. - - - Wolsey, Ltd. - - - Ontario Tractor Co. 
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RADIO EXHIBIT 


D. W. May, Inc., radio jobbers of Newark, New Jersey, have a 

portable exhibit of radio sets and batteries housed in a specially 

built truck. All sets and speakers are completely wired with 

separate switch controls so that any set may be demonstrated with 

any speaker as desired. The exhibit has been on the road for four 

months, and the company reports excellent results in direct sales 
as a result of the use of it. 


I answered. “Well,” replied Mr. 
X, “he said he did not like you a 
little bit, but you had called the 
turn on him about using our office 
as a cuspidor while he bought 
most of his goods from The Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, and he 
proposed to get even with you by 
buying practically all of his goods 
from us in future. He told me to 
write our salesman to call on him 
every week instead of once a 
month.” 

Then I told Mr. X of our con- 
versation and of course we had a 
good laugh. This Indian did 
transfer practically all of his ac- 
counts from The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company to us and he did 
it just because he disliked me and 
wished to show me that he was 
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loyal to his good friend, Mr. X. 
As long as the business came, 
naturally I had no serious objec- 
tions to the arrangement. 

What is the moral back of this 
story? First, knowledge of the 
conditions of the account. If I had 
not known exactly where this 
merchant was placing his busi- 
ness, I could not have landed on 
him. Second, when a merchant is 
buying practically all of his goods 
from your competitor, you can 
sometimes afford to take a long 
chance in a selling shot because 
you have very little to lose. In 
other words, you can be some- 
what radical with a merchant who 
does not buy from you, while you 
have to be exceedingly careful 
in your movements in handling 
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a large established account. 
You can often afford to be 
unconventional in seeking new 
business, while, usually, it is best 
to be exceedingly conservative in 
holding old accounts. 


‘QUOTA ARTICLES ARE 
EDUCATING” 


OUR recent articles in refer- 

ence to sales quotas have been 
very interesting and educating, 
Before definitely establishing our 
quotas for the spring season of 
1927—-which extends from De- 
cember 1, 1926 to May 1, 1927— 
we were in a quandary as to just 
how high to place our hopes. 


We had enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful spring season during 1926, 
particularly in the South, where 
we do a very substantial business, 
The cotton situation was not al- 
together a happy one and busi- 
ness conditions for 1927 did not 
loom up as being as good as 1926. 

However, even though our 
sales volume for the spring of 
1926 was about $1,600,000, which 
is considered a very substantial 
business in our industry for a 
spring season for any one institu- 
tion that manufactures all of its 
own product, we decided to set 
for our goal a 20 per cent in- 
crease. 

We built a line that we believed 
merited this increase ; we are con- 
centrating on just three prices in 
addition to an unusual special of- 
fering at another price level; we 
also built our advertising cam- 
paign along these lines. Our men 
left for their territories enthused 
and confident of putting over 
their individual tasks. 

We have sold over 75 per cent 
of our customers up to this date 
and are showing an increase of 
over 50 per cent. While we hardly 
expect to continue this unusual 
increase throughout, we are nat- 
urally pleased at our results. The 
writer believes that an increase 
can be made if a goal is set, 
proper plans made and an enet- 
getic, enthusiastic effort made to- 
ward accomplishing this task. 

M. N. UNGER, 
Vice-President and Sales Mana- 
ger, The Printz-Biederman 

Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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USE MERCHANDISE for 
CONTEST 
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PRIZES 


You can increase the Real Value of your Sales Contest Prizes 
from 25 to 40% at no additional expense by offering Merchan- 
dise bought from us in lieu of cash. 


MERCHANDISE PRIZE FOLDERS 


To help you in your presentation of the Merchandise, we 
have prepared a handsomely printed four-page Merchan- 
dise Prize Folder illustrating thirty-seven articles of 
proven attractiveness as Prizes. These items range in 
average cost to you from $2.50 to $25.00 each. The 
Folders are ready for your own imprinting as indicated 
and when so imprinted are exclusively yours, as our 
name does not appear. They will be furnished in any 


reasonable quantity free of charge, thus saving you 
time, expense and inconvenience. 


ADAPTABILITY 


That the Folders can be applied to your business 
is proven by the fact that they have already been 
used successfully by such widely dissimilar con- 
cerns as Tailors, Piano Companies and Banks; 
adaptability is one of their chief virtues. 


| Merchandise Prize Folders 
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will increase the REAL 
VALUE of your Prizes 
from 25 to 40% at no added 
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THE BALDWIN PLANO COMPA! er 


GRAND AND UPHIGHT PIANOS 
AND PLAYER PIANOS 
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. Merchandise Prize Folders 

*will eliminate the bother 
and expense of preparing a 
prize bulletin yourself. 


3 Merchandise Prize Folders 
* will save from two to three 
weeks of your time as they 
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May & Malone, : 
37 So. Wabash Avenue, are now ready for shipment. 
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MAY & MALONE, inc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Please send me samples of your 
Merchandise Prize Folder, and com- 
plete information as to its use. 
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o 
(levelanders Prefer 


the CLEVELAND 


"Te", who know it best, prefer 
Hotel Cleveland for its excep- 
tional food, its quiet but fieilhy 
service, its furnishings and at- 
mosphere of a luxurious home. 


Clevelanders who are accus- 
tomed to the best the city affords, 
lunch and dine here every day and 
recommend this hotel to out-of- 
town friends. They consider it— 
as you will—more like a private 
club than a hotel. Yet rates for 
many rooms are as low as $3, and 
a moderate priced Lunch Room 
supplements the main dining 
rooms. 

Hotel Cleveland is on the Public 

Square, convenient to all parts 


of the city. Every room has pri- 
vate bath and servidor service. 


HOTEL 


LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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Dealer Helps as Seen By a 
Small Town Merchant 


(Continued from page 432) 


“I watch every issue of the 
principal magazines and as soon 
as one comes out, I feature the 
items in it that I have in my 
stock,” explained Mr. Leber. “I 
have found that by doing this I 
can buy Pepsodent direct, sell it 
at 39 cents and make 331/3 per 
cent on it, whereas my competi- 
tors who sell it at 50 cents don’t 
get the volume I do, by any 
means.” 


In all probability, Mr. Leber 
sells more Pepsodent than his 
three competitors around the 
town square. 


Needs More Helps 


The one big point that Mr. 
Leber emphasized without any 
questioning on the subject was 
the failure of many manufacturers 
to tell him enough about their 
national advertising or to furnish 
him with sufficient display ma- 
terial for his counters or windows. 


“There is no question that I 
could sell a whole lot more mer- 
chandise if I could just get more 
advertising matter,” he told me. 
“T am always looking for material 
to use. I utilize all I can get to 
good advantage. 


“Why, if manufacturers would 
only run off reprints of their 
national advertising pages like 
these reproductions of popular 
song title pages which always 
are furnished me to hang up, and 
then would put a few of the re- 
prints in every package they send 
out, even that little bit would be 
a big help. It would be a great 
deal more than is being done for 
me right now. 


“T cannot understand why a 
manufacturer will spend the 
money he does in the magazines 
and then will let the advertising 
fall down between his factory and 


”? 


me. 


The day I talked to Mr. Leber 
he had displayed in one window, 
with the magazine advertisements 
fastened to the glass, these prod- 
ucts: Mulsified Oil, Prophylactic 
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tooth brushes, Pepsodent tooth 
paste, Mum deodorant, Colgate 
soap and tooth paste, Listerine 
mouth wash, Andrew Jergens 
soap, Pebeco tooth paste, John- 
son & Johnson preparations, 
Pompeiian cream and Packer’s 
tar soap. 

“Colgate is the only concern 
from which I buy that is doing a 
real job of helping me with the 
buying,” he commented. “They 
keep me posted on when the ad- 
vertising will appear and send me 
material to use in the store and 
in my windows. A cosmetic com- 
pany that used to do a pretty fair 
job of cooperating failed to keep 
on advertising, so my sales 
slumped and I discontinued the 
line. 

“I wrote Pepsodent for a win- 
dow. They wrote back that it 
would be furnished, but it never 
came. I wrote Pebeco and got 
an answer that some cards would 
be sent. I never got them. I have 
written all the other concerns rep- 
resented in that window today, 
asking for advertising material to 
help sell their goods and, with the 
exception of Colgate, never have 
received even an acknowledgment 
of my letter. 


Fighting for Cooperation 


“It always has been true that 
it is much easier to sell an adver- 
tised article. There are times 
when I notice a sudden unusual 
demand for an item, and when I 
investigate I find that the manu- 
facturer has a good ad in some 
current magazine I haven’t had 
time to go through. But in spite 
of the fact that it is easier to sell 
an advertised article, there is no 
question that I could sell a great 
deal more if manufacturers would 
furnish the cooperation I re- 
quest.” 

I asked Mr. Leber what the 
biggest danger was in his busi- 
ness. He answered, “Over-buy- 
ing.” Then he went on: 

“Mr. Woolworth used to say, 
‘Never try to buy out a factory, 
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because there is a bare possibility 
that when you need more of the 
item the factory will still be 
running.’ 

“A good many dealers buy in 
large quantities simply for the 
feeling it gives them when they 
take their extra discount. As a 
matter of fact, they lose a great 
deal more than that in the slow- 
ness of the turnover. 


“We cater to quality trade, and 
carry only ‘firsts’ in every line. 
There are enough stores dispens- 
ing ‘seconds.’ We find our system 
very satisfactory. 


Buys Staples in Quantity 


“We consider it criminal to be 
out of merchandise the trade calls 
for. 


“I do not buy in large quan- 
tities except on staples. I never 
buy direct on new items until 
they become staples. If they are 
not staples they generally become 
so after they have been well ad- 
vertised in the best national 
magazines for a short time.” 

As an example of over-buying, 
Mr. Leber told about a fellow 
townsman who opened a variety 
store in a community near his 
home town of Fairfield. The man 
had to go out of business within 
a few months because he had not 
fitted his stock to the town. For 
instance, opening up in a place of 
only 1,100 persons, he had stocked 
twelve gross of furniture polish! 


J. M. SCHMID JOINS 
HEARST GROUP 


OHN M. SCHMID, business 

manager of the “Indianapolis 
News” and for twenty-one years 
connected with that newspaper, 
has resigned, effective at once, to 
become identified with the Hearst 
newspapers. 

In his new work Mr. Schmid 
will become general circulation 
director of the Hearst news- 
Papers, with headquarters Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Schmid is chairman of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations for 
the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association. During 
the world war he served as presi- 
dent of the latter organization. 
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is GLUELOCKED 


FREE SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST— 
also “Envelope 
Economies” a prac- 
tical book contain- 
ing up-to-date, in- 
formation on - 
mess envelopes for 
every purpose. 


Bankers Flap Style 


Improved wide flap, with high 


shoulder, gives greater capacity 


and strength. 


Gummed area 11%” wide assures 
additional security, and permanent, 


tamper-proof sealing. 


Wide, over-lapping seams give 
greater strength to the body of 


envelope. 


Gum extending clear to corners 
insures tight sealing at most vital 


points. 


Made in all standard and special 
sizes—also all grades of paper. An 
exclusive product of the Associated 
Envelope Makers. 


AssociaATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


U 


Better Equipped t 


an ELOcK : Better ceusteges 


Cc En seg 
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The Wolf Envelope Company 


610 East 1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Metropolitan 3113 — Prospect 3470 
KANSAS CITY . DETROIT 
Berkowitz Envelope Company EueosseD = main The be) ae Co. 
19h and Campbell Streets a oo aang 
Phone— ison 0092 PCLUE-LOCKED tteg. US. Pat. Of- Phone—Northway 
A... Goods Com Boston Envelope a 
itz Envelope Com; Brown Paper pany on Enve' >mpany 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 900-910 West Lake Sereet 315 Center St.— Jamaica Plain 
Phone—Walnut 957 Phone—Haymarket 7027 Phone—Jamaica 4870 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE NEW YORK CITY 
Envelope Company Oles Envelope Corporati Berlin one eae Company 
Locust, 23rd and Se. Charles Sts. Montebello Ave., Near 25th Se. 547-553 West 27th Street 
e—Central 2525 Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone—Chickering 8680 
Monasch Company Whiting-Patterson Com 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lit 320 North 13th i 


500 South Fifth Street 


Phone—Locust 0545 
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(sees with a great deal of interest 
your leading editorial in the January 22 
SALES MANAGEMENT in which you discuss 
the “Place of the Jobber” and the chang- 
ing methods of distribution. 


I agree heartily with every opinion you 
have expressed and am glad to note the 
promise of a conference of wholesalers to 
discuss the future of the wholesale 
distributor. 


But I have this one suggestion to make, 
and that is that you refrain from the use 
of the term “jobber.” For the past ten 
months we have called the hand of every 
manufacturer’s salesman and everyone of 
our customers who have referred to us as 
a jobber. We have even been spending 
good money for big displays in the news- 
papers using such caption as “We are no 
longer Jobbers’”’ and below explaining that 
we do not like the term because it smacks 
of buying no-name merchandise on a price 
basis for resale on a price basis, whereas 
we profess to be wholesale distributors of 
the leading lines of merchandise produced 
in this country; that we conceive it to be 
our duty to function as a service station 
for these lines of merchandise, to function 
as a warehouse if you please for our 
clientele, in which they do not have one 
penny’s investment until they need mer- 
chandise for immediate use. 


Personally, I believe that the same 
process of elimination that has done away 
with the little cross-roads merchant is to- 
day doing away with the so-called jobber. 
I do rut believe that the independent re- 
tailer has any chance for success if he 
makes his play for business on a price 
basis. The chain stores have an inside 
which cannot be overcome if price is made 
the paramount issue. I believe that the 
independent retailer (except perhaps the 
big department store) must make his play 
for business on a quality basis—he must 
have gumption enough and ability enough 
as a merchant to trade up instead of 
trade down; he must make the very fact 
that his goods sell for more an argument 
for their sale and when this attitude is 
adopted it means that the nationally ad- 
vertised goods of known value and quality 
and consistent uniformity must be the back- 
bone of his business, which is just another 
way of saying that the wholesale dis- 
tributor of the future must serve as the 
distributor agency for a number of these 
outstanding lines of merchandise. 


The greatest asset that the independent 
retailer has today is a good, efficient local 
wholesale distributor. That is the thing 
we are trying to sell to our better type of 
merchant and we are trying to sell them 
thoroughly on the idea that we do not 
want, just to sell them an-order of what- 
ever our salesman happens to be showing 
him, but that we want him to adopt 
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certain lines of goods for which we are the 


wholesale distributor and to adopt them 
for permanency. We do not play for a 
big order in the beginning—we want them 
to have just what they need to be able to 
serve their customers and to use us as a 
service station to keep their stock in shape, 
which, of course, means proper turnover 
for them. In other words, we are trying 
to sell lines of merchandise, and the adop- 
tion of these lines to our progressive re- 
tailers’ stocks and not just to send our 
salesmen out with a catalog to fill what- 
ever requirements they may happen to 
have at the time our salesman is there. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
so-called national wholesaler is having a 
harder time now than ever before. The 
tendency to small and frequent purchases 
is working distinctly to the advantage of 
the good local house. This is evidenced by 
the retirement of Farwell and Claflin and 
in the declining price of the stock of some 
of the other large houses who are trying 
to cover a territory so far away that it is 
economically unsound. If there could be 
developed any uniformity of ideas between 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer as to 
what the future wholesale distributing 
agency will be it would be very helpful. 

C. D. SOUTHARD, Vice-President, 
Berry Dry Goods Company. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


I AM very anxious to be properly posted 

on two confusing questions and would 
appreciate it indeed if you would have 
your legal department give me a ruling 
on the following questions: 


1. When a salesman is working on a 
stipulated drawing account, based on a 
commission (or charge against a commis- 
sion) and the commission at the end of 
the month does not come up to the draw, 
must the entire draw be paid to him? 
Example: A salesman is engaged at $135 
per month draw based on 7 per cent com- 
mission. His total sales for the month are 
$1,500—7 per cent of which is $105, must 
we pay the man $135 draw? 


2. This question is the most important 
to us and pertains in fact to the first ques- 
tion with this exception: What would the 
legal status be in the case of a new man 
working on this basis in his first month? 
Example: A new salesman is engaged at 
$135 draw based on 7 per cent commission. 
At the end of two weeks it is apparent 
that he is not a producer. His sales were 
$600, 7 per cent of which is $42. In pay- 
ing twice a month, one-half of his draw 
would have been $67.50, but we are going 
to let him go. Do we have to pay him 
$67.50 or $42? 

M————- COMPANY. 
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5 dees probabilities are that if the sales- 
man took the matter into court, the 
company would be held liable for the full 
amount of the drawing account. The court 
would almost certainly hold that the sales- 
man was hired for at least a month, at a 
certain stipulated rate of compensation. 
Calling this compensation a “drawing ac- 
count” rather than a “salary” would not 
necessarily alter its legal status, nor 
would the fact that it was based upon or 
charged against a certain percentage of 
sales. 


It would be a question, of course, as to 
the actual contract or “meeting of minds” 
between the parties, and in the absence of 
specific evidence to the contrary it would 
be difficult for the company to prove that 
it was not the understanding that the 
drawing account represented a stipulated 
monthly compensation. In addition to the 
drawing account, the salesman was to re- 
ceive a commission of 7 per cent on all 
of his sales in excess of a certain amount 
per month, and in case his sales for any 
month fell below this amount, the de- 
ficiency was to be charged against future 
commissions on excess sales, and not 
against the drawing account. The com- 
mission, in other words, would probably 
be construed as purely additional compen- 
sation, and not as affecting the stipulated 
monthly rate. 


The fact that the company intended to 
discharge the salesman at the end of his 
first month would have no effect on the 
construction of the contract. It would be 
held without much doubt that the sales- 
man was hired on a monthly basis, and 
that the contract automatically renewed 
itself for thirty days at the end of each 
monthly period unless reasonable notice 
was given to the salesman of its 
termination. 

ROY W. JOHNSON, Eastern Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


S OUR instruments are distributed 

entirely through jobbers, the editorial 

in the January 22 issue of SALES MANAGE- 

MENT interested us greatly, regarding the 
position of the jobber today. 


In what way will those interested 
parties such as ourselves have access to 
the results of the series of jobbers’ meet- 
ings which you mention are going to be 
held? Will the conclusions of these meet- 
ings be published in some form available 
to your readers? Will be more than inter- 
ested in hearing from you. 


R. C. POYSER, Sales Manager, 
Pan-American Band Instrument 
and Case Company. 


A full report will be printed in SALES 
MANAGEMENT.—The Editors. 
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CRIED ANTHONY... 


Got ’em/ 


Cas boy friend certainly got service when he had something to say. 


Bur Marc lived almost 2,000 years ago . . . before the 
telephone and office switchboard were invented. 

Try to get somebody’s ear today, and half the time 
you get the “busy signal” instead. 

That’s because the office switchboard is continually 
tied up with inter-office calls. 

When you want to talk to Currier, the Sales Man- 
ager, he is connected with Healy in the Advertising De- 
partment ... and when Harris, over at the First 
National Bank, wants to talk to you, you're connected 
with Grange, your Production Chief. 

Everybody waits, everybody loses time and patience. 


lhe Dictograph remedies this exasperating situation 


by affording a swift and sure means of inter-office 
communication that leaves your switchboard free to 
perform its major function—taking care of the out- 
side calls. 

Write to the DicroGrapH Propucts CoRPORATION, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, or to any of our 
branches or agencies, located in principal cities, for a 
demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


Get your man..no waiting..no walking 
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Send 


Dictogra ph 
MASTER STATION 


cAddress 


me a copy of your booklet, 
‘““yYOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’’ 
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Of Brideport prosperity where 
business is always good — where 
people find steady employtnent 
at high wages and who earn an 
annual pay roll of $84,006,000. 


Most of these people live in 
their own homes, or two-family 
homes. They live well, spend 
freely and manage to save con- 
siderable, as shown by the $123,- 
000,000 deposited in the banks. 
They represent a_ tremendous 
purchasing power. 


The POST-TELEGRAM en- 
ters the homes that constitute 
Bridgeport’s buying force and can 
be profitably employed by adver- 
tisers of the every day commod- 
ities. 


For complete coverage at one 
cost, the 


bridg Scport 


Connecticut 


Post 
Telegram 


with a combined circulation of 
44,446 copies daily, represents the 
advertiser’s best investment. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Lower Selling Costs Through 
Scientific Management 


(Continued from page 420) © 


rather giving them bigger earn- 
ing power; not by increasing the 
selling price to consumers, but 
rather making it lower ; not by re- 
ducing the manufacturer’s profit, 
or by reducing the profits of the 
factors which distribute the 
goods, but rather reducing the 
percentage of cost to sell so that 
the profits and the earnings of all 
are larger? 


Maximum Advantages to All 


Perhaps a fair recognition of 
the results to be obtained through 
marketing under the principles of 
scientific management would be 
to say that the methods should 
insure a maximum advantage for 
all concerned. This means that 
the salesman earns the maximum 
wage, the cost of distribution is 
reduced so that the consumer 
purchases his product for less, and 
that finally the manufacturer and 
the distributor, although selling 
the products at a lower price to 
the consumer, and although pay- 
ing the salesman a fair price for 
his selling it, are able to make a 
better profit for themselves. This 
is attained because the percent- 
age of cost to sell has been low- 
ered. No place will be given in 
this discussion to the subject of 
the cost of manufacturing and ad- 
ministration. These are entirely 
different subjects and require dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Some will say that this applica- 
tion of scientific management 
means substituting knowing for 
guessing the market. They will 
point to the research work that 
has been done and state this is 
nothing new. Others will assume 
that this new method means noth- 
ing but a better way of paying for 
sales. They will interpret mar- 
keting by the use of scientific 
management as a compensation 
system. This is often the inter- 
pretation which people have of 
scientific management. Such peo- 
ple misunderstand it in its 
entirety. 
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The trouble with the old sys- 
tems of management, both manu- 
facturing and selling, and the 
various remedies which have been 
employed, is that the remedies 
have been based on the assump- 
tion that the workers themselves 
knew how to do their work in the 
best way. The assumption has 
been that all which was needed 
was an incentive or spurring to 
make the workman or salesman 
do his best. Scientific sales man- 
agement does not believe in the 
stimulating effect of the incentive 
or initiative. The workers do not 
know how to do their best. They 
are entitled to more help from the 
management than they have had 
in the past. 

Let us agree at the beginning 
in attempting to lay down the 
process, recipe or formula for 
scientific sales management, one 
has no right to attempt to make it 
entirely by a new method or 
process. Mr. Taylor said with ref- 
erence to this: “It is thoroughly 
illegitimate for the average man 
to start out to make a radically 
new machine or method or 
process, new from the bottom up, 
or to do things most of which 
have not already been done in the 
past. Legitimate inventions 
should always be preceded by a 
complete study of the field to see 
what other people have already 
done.” 


Using Tested Ideas 


It is our intention as we de- 
velop the principles of this 
method of marketing to take ad- 
vantage of everything worth 
while which others have done. 

Much marketing including both 
selling and advertising is based 
on prejudice or opinion instead ot 
knowledge and facts. But on the 
other hand, scientific sales man- 
agement does not consist of 
simply obtaining the facts, but 
rather it is the planning and 
proper functioning based on these 
facts. Marketing might well take 
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Yr —more than 35,000 workers in 892 industrial establishments supply the 
f. nation with automobiles, trucks, and accessories, household and industrial 
y machines, chemicals, farm implements and a variety of other products 
n annually exceeding $150,000,000 in value. 
| + . . . . 
dl Here your sales objective is the executive group which controls purchases 
. of material and equipment for Syracuse enterprises. And here, as in other 
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a of the concentration of its circulation among this small group of executives. 
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Class and 
“ess Market 


Washington, D. C. 


The class and mass 
market in Washing- 
ton, D. C., population 
527,877 in an area of 
seventy square nuiles, 
is amply illustrated by 
the fact that TWEN- 
TY-FIVE class and 
mass automobiles were 
advertised in THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES and THE 
WASHINGTON 
HERALD during the 
automobile show. 

Twenty-five  differ- 
ent automobiles were 
represented in these 
newspapers by 47,000 
lines of advertising in 
two automotive sec- 
tions. 

The net daily circu- 
lation of The Wash- 
ington Times and The 
Washington Herald is 
106,649. And 94.1% 
of this circulation is 
concentrated in a 20 
mile radius. 


Concentrated local 


circulation for a class 
and mass market is a 
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a lesson from the operations of a 
circus as it comes to the town. 


Note how everything arrives on 
time and in rotation, beginning 
with the first car that comes 
along with the advertising, and 
followed by the second and third 
advertising car. Then the man 
appears the day before the circus 
arrives and makes final prelimi- 
nary arrangements. When the 
circus arrives in the morning 
everything proceeds in an orderly 
fashion. Each day the same 
things are done first until finally 
the big show is set up in the lot. 
Sales and advertising might well 
be planned and made to co- 
ordinate and dovetail in the same 
way that the circus does. 


Science in America’s Game 


Mr. Taylor used one very good 
illustration of the application of 
the principles of scientific man- 
agement which would well apply 
to the management of a sales 
force. In his testimony he said: 
“There is one illustration of the 
application of the principles of 
scientific management, with 
which all of us are familiar, and 
with which most of us have been 
familiar since we were small 
boys. I think this represents one 
of the best illustrations of the ap- 
plication of the principles of scien- 
tific management. I refer to the 
management of a first class 
American baseball team. In such 
a team you will find almost all 
the elements of scientific man- 
agement. 


“You will see that the science 
of doing every little act that is 
done by every player on the base- 
ball field has been developed. 
Every single element @f the game 
of baseball has been the subject 
of the most intimate and the clos- 
est study of many men, and, 
finally, the best way of doing each 
act that takes place on _ the 
baseball field has been fairly well 
agreed upon and established as a 
standard throughout the country. 
The players have not only been 


‘| taught the best way of making 


each important motion or play, 
but they have been taught, 
coached, and trained to it through 
months of drilling. 
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“T think that every man who has 
watched first class play, or who 
knows anything of the manage- 
ment of the modern baseball 
team, realizes fully the utter im- 
possibility of winning with the 
best team of individual players 
that was ever gotten together, un- 
less every man on the team obeys 
the signals or orders of the coach, 
and obeys them at once when the 
coach gives those orders; that is, 
without the intimate cooperation 
between all members of the team 
and the management, which is 
characteristic of scientific man- 
agement.” 

The prime factor in considera- 
tion of marketing is what is gen- 
erally called “cost to sell” by 
which is meant the percentage 
of cost to sell. Years: ago I was 
employed by one of the largest 
firms in America. At its head 
was a man whom I have always 
considered as being at that time 
among the greatest of all mer- 
chants. At intervals, probably 
several times a year, I used to 
meet with him and talk over the 
business over which I was in 
charge. He would ask a few 
questions about merchant cities 
in my part of the country. 


The All-Important Issue 


As I answered him I would 
start to talk about various things 
and generally he would interrupt 
me and in an abrupt way say: 
“What is your cost to sell in that 
town?” He was not particularly 
concerned about my volume be- 
cause that was a thing that he 
knew in the aggregate. He didn’t 
have to ask me what his goods 
cost to make. But in his eyes my 
value was determined by the per- 
centage of cost at which I was 
able to dispose of his products. 
Under proper management cost to 
sell can be reduced, and the type 
of management the principles of 
which I am illustrating here 1s 
called “Scientific Sales Manage 
ment.” 


E. Lennox, who has been a vice 
president and secretary of the 
American Colortype Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has in addition, 
been appointed general manager. 
D. R. Morean is sales manageét 
and A. G. Voss is treasurer. 
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WATERMARKED 

i Many an offiice staff that is running around in circles —taking and giving word-of- 

i mouth instructions, hunting information, checking progress, verifying results — could 

ra settle down to more productive work if it were properly equipped with business 
forms printed on Howard Bond. Economical, as it should be for printed form use, 

pe Howard Bond also possesses the quality you demand for your letterheads. Its sub- 

of stantial bulk, opaque whiteness, exceptional uniformity, and smooth writing surface, 

iS make it an impressive sheet for all correspondence purposes. It is made in Wove, 

ye- Laid, Linen and Ripple Finishes in white and thirteen colors. Write—ask for the 
portfolio of letterheads and office forms sent to executives free. 

ice THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 

the New York Office Chicago Office 

ol 280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 

on, HOWARD BOND — HOWARD LAID BOND — HOWARD ENVELOPES — HOWARD LEDGER 

rer. HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 

ger 


COMPARE IT — TEARIT — TEST IT — AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 
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A Business 


Builder 


A Protestant, thirty- 
three years of age, married, 
of Scotch-English descent, 
American born and reared, 
possessing an_ excellent 
education, enjoying splen- 
did health, with a brilliant 
thirteen year record as di- 
rector of sales, general 
manager and chief execu- 
tive America’s foremost 
manufacturers and national 
distributors of food prod- 
ucts and packaged special- 
ties, seeks new connection 
where big things are de- 
manded and rewarded. 


Experienced executive in 
sales, advertising, produc- 
tion, credits, finance, is 
capable of satisfactorily fill- 
ing the position of execu- 
tive officer and general 
manager or is willing to 
assume the position of di- 
rector of sales of a National 
organization where the 
story must be told with 
“results” and “black ink 
figures.” 


Combines youth, progres- 
Siveness, aggressiveness 
and great skill, with experi- 
ence, poise, and a person- 
ality which enables him to 
lead men to unusual 
achievements in merchan- 
dising at a profit on a large 
scale. 


References of the high- 
est possible character. 


All replies will be held in 
strict confidence. 


Address BOX L-314 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


| the footlights. 
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An Actor Who Cheated Death 
to Turn Salesman 


(Continued from page 408) 


He recently visited the offices 
of SALES MANAGEMENT to make 
inquiries regarding some sales 
problems. At an hour when most 
actors are still asleep he had al- 
ready visited and sold Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company that 
morning. Some time ago he sold 
the Palmer House in Chicago a 
trial order of 50,000 cakes. One 
re-order after another followed, 
until he is now supplying this 
hotel with 25,000 cakes each 
month. Hundreds of Palmer 
House guests wrote Mr. Van’s 
company for further supplies of 
the soap which they had used 
when visiting the hotel. 


Selling Big Orders 


Apparently he is as clever with 
merchandising ideas as he is with 
the nifties he nightly flings across 
When he sold the 
first order to the Palmer House 
he had a special insert printed to 
go inside the wrapper and around 
each cake of soap. This insert 
carried copy to this effect: “You 
are now stopping in one of the 
finest hotels in the world. We 
hope you enjoy your stay at the 
Palmer House. To add to your 
enjoyment the management fur- 
nishes you with Pine Tree Soap— 
the finest soap in the world. It 
will clean everything but your 
conscience. Let us know how you 
like it.” This little message was 
signed Billy B. Van. It brought 
hundred of replies, and a lot of 
favorable comment. 


Mr. Van has personally sold 
the United States Shipping Board 
—the great Leviathan furnishes 
its passengers with Pine Tree 
Soap. While playing in Chicago 
recently he sold Sprague-Warner, 
the Walgreen chain of 111 drug 
stores, and many other retail es- 
tablishments. During the run of 
his show in Chicago he succeeded 
in putting his soap on sales in 
more than 700 stores. From the 
very start he has utilized every 
means of promoting the sales of 
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his soap. The names of each one 
of the original radio fans who 
wrote in to the Boston radio sta- 
tion went on a mailing list and re- 
ceived samples. Fifty per cent of 
them developed into regular cus- 
tomers. To each one of these peo- 
ple he sent a letter when they 
sent in their second order. This 
letter requested the names of five 
friends to whom a sample could 
be sent. 

When these friends became 
customers he wrote them for the 
names of friends. In this way he 
built an endless chain of cus- 
tomers by mail. These mail order 
customers formed the nucleus of 
the demand which enabled him 
to obtain distribution in New 
England. He sent it to thou- 
sands of famous men. President 
Coolidge’s physician recom- 
mended it to the president and 
among other letters in his sales 
portfolio, he has a letter of thanks 
from the White House—another 
from James Montgomery Flagg 
who says, “It is so good I am 
tempted to try it in my coffee.” 


Plans Advertising Campaign 


“Soon we will be ready to ad- 
vertise,” said Mr. Van during his 
visit to the Dartnell plant. “We 
have already selected an advertis- 
ing agency. We have twenty- 
four sheet posters designed, win- 
dow cards, car cards, displays, 
and newspaper advertisement 
ready. We have nothing to sell 
but soap—and kindred products. 
The stock in the company I or- 
ganized is not for sale—I own 60 
per cent of it, and every week a 
goodly share of my salary goes 
to buy more stock. 


The advertising account of the 
Langenberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, is now being 
handled by the Chappelow Adver- 
tising Company, of the same city. 
A newspaper campaign on Front 
Rank warm air furnaces, the 
Langenberg product, is about to 
start in a number of cities. 
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This Advertiser or a Competitor? 


If a friendly service is worth recognizing 
~ recognize it fittingly 
y om s best man 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW bridegroom to hi a to his ushers 
E 5 ‘ 


a This advertisement loaned 


by courtesy of the Elgin 
National Watch Company. 


Which Will Use City Directories? 


An Elgin wrist watch costs $15 or $1,700. 
Itdepends upon the buyer’s taste and means. 


What a pity then, if the man who wants 
to buy the finest Elgin that is made, can’t 
find the Elgin dealer! 


Of course, such a customer might have a 
secretary who could be sent on a scouting 
ttip. This man would probably get what 
he wanted. 


But when one hundred and thirteen out of 
the thousands, who would like to own a 
$15 Elgin, are sold by a competitor before 


they find the Elgin dealer, the loss is 
financially as great. In respect to new 
customers, new friends for the product, it 
is 113 times as great. 


Competitors suffer these losses as much as 
Elgin—perhaps more. But the point is that 
City Directory space will reduce such 
losses. With the registration of local 
dealers in every city directory, everyone who 
wanted an Elgin, could go and get it. 


Write for our booklet, «Closing the Sales 
Gap”. 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters — 528 Broadway, New York City 


Booklet explaining L M S 


F; Tree unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses. Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S_ warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britian, both on the coast and 
in the interior. They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs. 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in_ public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you. solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD 
AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 


WITH 
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After having done 100,000 miles on a tread-mill in the Richards-Oakland 
showroom, this car is starting on another 100,000 on the road. 


What Profit Sharing Did For 
Richards-Oakland 


(Continued from page 406) 


is going to be a retailer at all, he 
must be a good one. No distribu- 
tor who is losing money or just 
about breaking even in his own 
retail division can well presume 
to go out and tell his dealers how 
to make money. He must have a 
good retail organization, one that 
he can hold up as an example to 
his dealers, and one in which he 
can prove the worth of the prin- 
ciples and plans which he adopts 
and offers for the consideration of 
his dealers.” 

“We estimate that 150,000 peo- 
ple entered our salesrooms last 
year,’ Mr. Richards declared at 
another time in the course of the 
interview, and that remark goes a 
long way toward explaining the 
volume of sales which his com- 
pany piled up. He is convinced 
that it is just as much to the ad- 
vantage of an automobile mer- 
chant to bring a large number of 
people into his salesroom as it is 
to the advantage of a dry goods 
merchant or any other to bring 
a large number of people into his 
store—and the Richards-Oakland 
Company brings them in! 

Advertising of all kinds—par- 
ticularly what might be termed 
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stunt advertising—does it. The 
Richards-Oakland Company took 
more space in the local news- 
papers during first eleven months 
of last year than any other con- 
cern in Detroit selling automo- 
biles, its lineage for the first 
eleven months totaling 268,030 
lines. Individual ads ranged all 
the way from “liners” to full 
pages, and liberal display space 
was frequently employed to fea- 
ture used cars as well as new 
ones. 

Posters, painted outdoor bul- 
letins, and painted walls were also 
employed during much of the 
time. 

A large volume of direct-mail 
is used constantly. 


The company has a Richards- 
Oakland weekly news reel which 
is produced by a local film com- 
pany and shown under the Rich- 
ards-Oakland name in about 100 
motion picture theaters of the 
city. 

About one year ago, this dis- 
tributor began using radio broad- 
cast advertising by putting a pair 
of minstrels, known as “Goodwill 
Oakland” and “Chief Pontiac”, on 
the air over WJR, a 5000-watt 
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Each Dot 
Represents 
10 Subscribers 


HE chart and map on this page tell a 
story of circulation coverage which 
reflects an unusual condition. 


The Kansas City Star possesses the qual- 
ity of appealing to the masses as well as 
to the classes. 


So broad is The Star’s scope of service, 
so manifold are its uses to the business 
men of Kansas City and its territory, that 
The Star is an integral part of the city’s 
social and commercial life. 


The excess of The Star’s circulatien over 
the number of families in Greater Kansas 
City is due to the fact that downtown sales 
by newsboys and stands are included in the 
circulation count and also to the fact that 
some households, because of their size, 
require more than one copy of The Star. 


In this comparison of The Star’s city 
circulation with patrons of public utilities, 
the city circulation only of the evening 
edition only has been considered. 


Star's City Circulation 


Families in Greater Kansas Cit 


Gas 


| Water Rent Payers 


Families in Greater Kansas City........ 145,547 
Electric Light Connectione................... 141,467 


Water Rent Payers 117,961 
Gas Connections ......... 114,256 
Telephones 90,040 


Figures and Circulation as of January, 1927 


Star’s City Circulation... aa 


Ir 
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TOTAL Circulation More Than Half a Million a Day 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


New York Office, 
15 East 40th St. 
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Chicago Office, 
1418 Century Bldg. 


M ARCH $5, 192 7 
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New Harper Business 
Books—Let us send one 
or more of them for your 
free examination— 


(J SALES ADMINISTRATION 


By Walter S. Hayward. The most com- 
plete, practical, up-to-date book cover- 
ing all activities connected with sales 
procedure and sales management. Easy 
to read, specially arranged for quick 
reference, each chapter treating of a 
single aspect of sales administration. 
A substantial, important work. $5.00 


CL] A SALES MANAGER’S FIELD 
LETTERS TO HIS MEN 


By W. Livingston Larned. A handbook 
of sales management in most readable 
form, containing a vast amount of in- 
formation about the day by day work 
of salesmen in the field and how sales 
managers handle the many problems 
that arise. Chatty, full of anecdotes, 
interesting, inspiring, practical. $3.50 


(] THE MEASUREMENT OF 
ADVERTISING EFFECTS 


By George Burton Hotchkiss and Richard 
B. Franken. This book contains a 
summary of facts regarding the public’s 
knowledge of and familiarity with na- 
tionally advertised names, products and 
brands, and a detailed analysis of the 
influences which are chiefly responsible 
for establishing this familiarity. $4.00 


| HOW TO WIN AN 
ARGUMENT 


By Richard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. 
This unique book, which applies the 
principles of logic and argumentation to 
actual business discussions, will be of 
immense value to business executives and 
salesmen. It shows by concrete examples 
the wrong and the right ways to con- 
duct oneself during an interview or 
argument. $2.00 


[] SECURITY SPECULATION 


The Dazzling Adventure. By L. H. Sloan. 
Mr. Sloan has made an exhaustive study 
of the movements of common and pre- 
ferred stock prices in recent years, and 
his startling conclusions about the rela- 
tive merits of each for investment 
purposes are clearly set forth. $3.50 


[J] HOW TO GET AHEAD 
FINANCIALLY 


By W. S. Schnedler of the Western 
Electric Co. Shows the person of mod- 
erate means how he can save and what 
to do with his savings. Covers all types of 
life insurance, investments, home pur- 
chase, etc. If you want to make your 
money go as far as possible, get this 
book. $2.00 


SEE THEM BEFORE YOU BUY THEM 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 


S. M. 3-5 


Please send me, postpaid, for ten days’ free examination, 
one copy each of the book(s) checked above. 


oO ag to remit the total price ($ 
within ten days of receipt of book(s) or to return 
them. 

(J I enclose check for $............. 


C Please send C.O.D. 


Business Connection..................6 ‘hii aenliea seine 
(Do not fail to fill in) 
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station with studios in Detroit, 
two evenings a week. This appar- 
ently created a large amount of 
good will for the company. Mr. 
Richards became enthusiastic 
over radio broadcast advertising, 
and on Christmas Day, last, the 
Richards-Oakland Company took 
over the broadcasting station, 
which it now operates as “WJR 
The Goodwill Station.” 

A unique feature in this connec- 
tion is the maintaining of a radio 
studio right in the salesroom. 
The principal studio of WJR has 
been and is on top of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, but the Richards- 
Oakland Company has built a 
special studio in one of the dis- 
play windows of its salesrooms in 
the General Motors Building and 
is using this a great deal of the 
time. Here passersby not only 
may stop and view the perform- 
ance through the large window, 
but are invited to come in and 
be seated, where they can both 
see and hear the entertainment 
that is actually being broadcast to 
all parts of the country by this 
powerful station. This is thought 
to be the only radio studio on the 
street level, and it is surely the 
only one built in a display win- 
dow for permanent operation. 
Programs are broadcast from this 
studio almost every evening and 
it is not uncommon for several 
hundred people to be seated in 
the salesroom at the time. Mr. 
Richards thinks the crowds will 
be even larger when the feature 
becomes more widely known. 


Bringing In the Crowds 


Putting on stunts of one kind 
or another has also brought vast 
numbers of people to the Rich- 
ards-Oakland salesrooms. This 
company is said to have originated 
the guessing contests that have 
become so popular all’ over the 
country. This it did early in 1926, 
when it placed a Pontiac car on a 
treadmill in the salesroom, run- 
ning under its own power day and 
night, and invited people to come 
to the salesroom and guess how 
far the car would travel in thirty 
days. That the people came is 
manifest from the fact that 25,671 
of them registered guesses. Many 
came often and made a very close 
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study of the car in order to make 
intelligent estimates, and the win- 
ner guessed the exact mileage 
even to the decimal. 

This stunt was repeated and 
the second contest was followed 
by another in which an Oakland 
car was run 100,000 miles on a 
treadmill. This car, after its 
gruelling test, has recently been 
sent on a cross-country tour by 
the factory and will travel many 
more thousands of miles in actual 
service. 

Still another car is about finish- 
ing a 100,000 mile jaunt on a 
treadmill in the Richards-Oakland 
salesroom on Woodward Avenue. 

Such contests bring throngs of 
people to the salesrooms, they 
create a great deal of interest and 
discussion, and they make the 
names of the cars and of the 
distributor household words 
throughout the territory. In- 
creased sales are the logical 
result. 


The Used Car Policy 


Another feature that has con- 
tributed materially to the success 
of the Richards-Oakland Com- 
pany is its used car policy. The 
used car has long been a problem 
in the automobile industry and 
when the Richards-Oakland Com- 
pany was formed, it recognized 
the importance of this problem 
by placing one of its vice-presi- 
dents in active charge of the used 
car division. This man, H. A. 
Grubb, has full charge of the buy- 
ing, re-conditioning, and selling 
of all used cars and devotes his 
entire time to this division. He 
sees to it that used cars are 
bought right, then he sees to it 
that they don’t remain in stock 
very long. Aggressive methods, 
including the use of liberal dis- 
play advertising when necessary, 
holds down the used car inven- 
tory to a figure considerably 
smaller than the average among 
automobile distributors. Mr. 
Grubb believes in keeping his 
stocks moving all the time and 
opposes the plan which many 
follow of storing used cars during 
the winter and trying to dispose 
of them in the spring or summer, 
when the market is more active. 

It was in connection with its 
used car advertising that the 
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Richards - Oakland Company 
originated a cartoon character 
representing “Goodwill Oakland”, 
a wise, kindly old gentleman who 
is now being employed nationally 
by Oakland distributors. 

Service is an important factor 
in the business of any automobile 
distributor and the Richards-Oak- 
land Company has stressed its 
service from the beginning. About 
April 1, it will open a new, five- 
story service building, having a 
floor area of 147,000 square feet. 
The new building will cost ap- 
proximately half a million dollars 
and will be one of the most up-to- 
date in the country. 


ILA.A. TO MOVE TO 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
HE International Advertis- 
ing Association will move 

from its present quarters at 383 

Madison Avenue, New York, to 

the Graybar Building sometime 

in April of this year. 

Among the publishers, pub- 
lishers’ representatives and adver- 
tising agencies and organizations 
which have already taken space 
in the Graybar Building are: Bar- 
rows, Richardson & Alley; Cap- 
per Publications; Conde Nast 
Publications, Inc.; Criterion Ad- 
vertising Company ; The Dartnell 
Corporation ; Edward Lyman Bill, 
Inc.; E. M. Burke, Inc.; Gravure 
Service Corporation; H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency; Hoffman & 
Keefer, Inc.; J. Albert Cavanagh, 
Inc.; John M. Branham Com- 
pany; J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; Kelly Smith Company; 
Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc.; Out- 
door Advertising Agency; Rick- 
ard & Company; Success Maga- 
zine Corporation; the Consoli- 
dated Magazine Corporation; the 
Lay Company, Inc.; Jules P. 
Storm & Sons, Inc.; William A. 
Wilson; Woman’s World Maga- 
zine, Inc.; Winsten & Sullivan, 
Inc., and Philip Salisbury, Inc. 


‘The Saf-De-Lite Corporation, 
ot Connersville, Indiana, has 
Placed its account with the Koch 
Company, Milwaukee advertising 
‘gency. Color spreads will be 
used in leading automotive trade 
publications. An extensive direct 
mail campaign also will be used. 
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When Mo: Tutt Customer 


Never seemed to realize 
you were working your 


Mr. Tuff Customer al- head off to please him 
ways was a hard nut : 
to crack a 
| }2I 


415 


Then he realized you 
were a human bunch 
after all 
Dur-O.-Lite 
“broke the ice” 


Till one day your 
salesman gave him 
a Dur-O.Lite 


UR-O-LITE is the new DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


pencil with seven im- 4541 Ravenswood Avenue 
proved features. You can Chicago, Illinois 
“feel the difference” the in- a 


stant you take it in your hand. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting and helpful booklet 
which describes six difficult 
sales situations, and tells how 
salesmanagers have met the 
issue in each case and mas- 
tered it. You will find this 
book decidedly worth while. 
Send for your copy today. 
No obligation. 


New ideas interest me. Send me— 
without obligation—a copy of your 
book: “Six Good Ways to Build Good 
Will.” 
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The Heel of Achilles In a forty-eight page 
In Our Big booklet published under 


Corporations his own name, Arthur 

Hawxhurst, a former em- 
ployee of Marshall Field and Company attempts 
to prove that the $17,500,000 bond issue of Field’s 
should be shunned by investors. 

And because of Field’s “we have nothing to say” 
attitude, his claims will be given credence. Mr. 
Hawxhurst asserts that the business is being man- 
aged by men who are virtually devoid of mer- 
chandising experience. He says they are tax- 
dodgers on a wholesale scale, and backs up this 
assertion with proof that Field’s taxes were re- 
duced, when Carson-Pirie-Scott’s, Montgomery 


Ward’s and others were increased. ‘The reason 
for this, he says, is money gifts by the late Mr. 


Shedd and by James Simpson to a member of the 
board of appeals. 

He repeatedly charges that Field’s retail store 
is a fire-trap—pointing to wooden elevator shafts, 
inadequate stairways and exits. Graft, he alleges, 
enables the company to ignore the building code 
and keep the store open despite violation of safety 
ordinances calling for more stairways. A fire in 
the retail store in daytime would result in a disaster 
such as the Iroquois Theatre fire, he claims. 

Mr. Hawxhurst cites the condition of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Mills, and many other leading textile 
industries as proof that Field’s textile mills are a 
liability instead of an asset. The corporation is 
severely criticized for its policy of secretiveness in 
not taking the public into its confidence in financial 
statements, although it expects the public to furnish 
money to finance expansions through bond issues. 

That the charges of Mr. Hawxhurst may be taken 
with a grain of salt, and that his viewpoint is that 
of a generation back seems reasonable when he 
claims that the company is extravagant in advertis- 
ing expenditures. He bases this claim on his experi- 
ence as a former advertising manager of Field’s 
when $16,000 a year for advertising was considered 
too much by the late Marshall Field. But this was 
more than twenty years ago and is no criterion for 
present methods. 

It may be argued that it is bad taste and poor 
judgment for a former employee thus to attack a 
corporation. Granted. But we must admire Mr. 
Hawxhurst for his courage, and admit that the 
management of Field’s have only themselves to 
blame for this attack. They shut the door in the 
face of everyone who seeks information. Instead 
of welcoming investigators and reporters, instead 
of laying all their cards on the table as do General 
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Motors and American Telephone and Telegraph, 
Field’s says, “It’s none of your business. We have 
nothing to say. We are so far ahead of others we 
can’t afford to let people learn our priceless secrets.” 

This policy may have been correct when the late 
Marshall Field was the ruling head of a partner- 
ship. But today Field’s is a corporation—seeking 
public support for financing. If Field’s adopted an 
open door policy, the charge that James Simpson 
is inefficient—that he won his promotion through 
favoritism of Mr. Shedd—would be laughed at. So 
would the charges that Field’s is a one man institu- 
tion, dominated by Simpson, whose experience does 
seem one-sided. 

As it is, the public can only say, after reading 
the charges, “Where there is smoke there must be 
fire.’ They have no other information to guide 
them. The attack on Field’s probably would never 
have been made if the public had all the facts. 


Soldiers once were rewarded 
for bravery by giving them 
permission to loot and steal. 
Napoleon conceived the idea of giving them “ribbons 
and badges.” Thus was formed the Legion of 
Honor, membership in which carries no material 
rewards. But men fought harder for it than for 
anything else. Now every country has its counter- 
part of the Legion of Honor. It is part and parcel 
of the military system. 

Because salesmen, like soldiers, will fight harder 
for honor and the pride of achievement, Dartnell 
has provided the means for a national legion of 
honor among salesmen who make their quotas. For 
this we have designed a small lapel button with the 
inscription “100 Point Salesman” in gold, around a 
gold star on a field of blue. It is a neat, dignified 
button any salesman will be proud to wear. These 
buttons will be available to all sales managers who 
want to award them to quota-making salesmen. 

Next year the design will be slightly altered for 
men who make quota a second year. The figure 
“2” will be worked into the star to signify that the 
wearer has earned the medal a second time. Third- 
year buttons will carry a “3” in the star. Each year 
a new button will be offered. 

Already more than 200 companies have signified 
their intention of rewarding their salesmen with 
these buttons. The buttons will be immediately 
recognized by sales managers and salesmen as @ 
badge of distinction. A bond of fellowship will 
exist between salesmen of different concerns wear- 
ing it. We hope to see 10,000 men wearing these 
buttons the first year. 


A Salesman’s 
Legion of Honor 


MARCH 5, 1927 
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Here are Some of the Things 
Concerning Which we Want 
Your Suggestions 


AT in your opinion—from the standpoint of a sales manager who 
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MASFea decides where to advertise as well as in what mediums to adver- 
==" tise—is the best advertisement of a newspaper in the February 
19th and March 5th issues of “Sales Management?” and why. 


What newspaper publisher in your opinion is doing the best job of selling 
his market and his medium to you through his advertising in “Sales 
Management”—and why? 


What information can a newspaper publisher give you about the market 
covered by his paper, and its circulation, that will be helpful to you in 
deciding where and how to advertise? 


What information do you commonly find in the advertisements of news- 
bi y 
papers that is of little interest to you? 


Tell us what you think. Give us your sugges- 
tions. Help us to help our advertisers and we 
will reciprocate by sending you either a check 
for a hundred dollars— or a useful gift that you 
will be glad to have, something you would 
have to pay $5.00 for in any stationery store. 


Name of the winner of the check and his letter will be published here next month. 
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**Universal”’ 
Multi-Wing 
Displayors and 
Bulletin Boards 


Are Used in Every Field of 
Human Activity 
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USEFUL TO USEFUL FOR 
Realtors Maps 
Educators Charts 
Architects Samples 
Exhibitors Printing 
Traffic Men Exhibits 
Statisticians Bulletins 
Sales Managers Statistics 
Office Managers Advertising 


Photographs 


Write at once for illustrated catalog No. 19S. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


133-135-137 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


LUDEN’SN 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


“‘Something New—send 25c to Wm. H. Luden, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., and receive postpaid the new 
Super De Luxe metal container with six cough 
drops. Compact way to carry cough drops— for 
vest pocket, theatre bag or purse.” 


Northwest Defied Tradition 
to Reach the Top 


(Continued from page 412) 


Many problems were encount- 
ered. Equipment such as that 
built by Northwest had always 
been powered with steam. Two 
men were required to operate 
steam powered cranes or shovels. 
But with the Northwest gasoline 
powered equipment, one man was 
all that was needed. The oper- 
ators’ unions saw their ranks be- 
ing reduced by half. Naturally 
they lost no sleep in an effort to 
help sell Northwest equipment. 
On the contrary, they were far 
from enthusiastic about it. This 
might have been a serious 
stumbling block, but from the 
start the company began cultivat- 
ing the operators. 


Improving the Product 


One of the things they did was 
to issue a little magazine called 
“The Northwest Exhaust,” de- 
signed especially to appeal to the 
operators. In a short time the 
magazine had become so popular 
among the operators that more 
than 40,000 were necessary to 
supply the demand. It is issued 
bi-monthly, and is liberally illus- 
trated with pictures of Northwest 
machines in action, and sprinkled 
with items and articles about op- 
erators of Northwest machines. 
This little magazine and other 
efforts of the company has almost 
completely obliterated the former 
antagonism of the operators. 


The control of Northwest ma- 
chines is operated through 
clutches much the same as the 
clutch on an automobile. The 
early machines were equipped 
with clutch levers which worked 
slowly and required considerable 
strength to operate them. The 
upper end of the clutch lever 
traveled over a large arc, making 
it necessary for the operator to 
give a long pull or push every 
time he used the clutch. After a 
day’s work even a strong operator 
was completely exhausted. This 


' was a_ sales obstacle and the 


company’s engineers set about 
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correcting it, with the result that 
a new clutch action was developed, 
Through the operation of the 
regular hand lever the power of 
the engine is utilized to engage 
the clutch. By this device all the 
heavy muscular effort of the op- 
erator is eliminated. The clutch 
levers travel over a small arc, en- 
abling the operator to remain 
seated at all times. The brake 
pedals were also improved so that 
they could be operated with a 
minimum of physical exertion on 
the part of the operator. 


Here was a minor point —at 
least what might have been con- 
sidered a minor point. But North- 
west takes the attitude that every 
point which could be turned into 
a sales advantage should be 
utilized to the utmost, even 
though it means re-designing a 
part of the machine. 


Uses Business Paper Advertising 


Advertising in the business 
papers reaching the field has 
played an important part in the 
company’s sales program. The 
same advertising agency which 
did the company’s first work is 
still employed and the sales and 
advertising department works 
very closely with the agency. It 
is a policy to select the strongest 
paper in a given field, and to use 
space the year around, rather than 
to use space in every paper, local 
as well as national, on a seasonal 
basis. 

In one paper the company has 
contracted for page nineteen of 
each issue, and a special feature 
has been made of the fact that 
Northwest advertising always ap- 
pears on page nineteen. 

The advertising has been insti- 
tutional in character, no attempt 
being made to turn the business 
papers into mail order mediums 
and to judge the value of adver- 
tising by the replies they bring. 
Advertising, in the minds of the 
officials of Northwest, is charged 
with a greater duty than merely 
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bringing in requests for catalogs 
or booklets. 


At every point the company has 
striven to stamp its product and 
its advertising with an individual- 
ity all its own. The advertising 
and all direct mail material is 
prepared with the viewpoint of 
the man in the field in mind. 


The company has built up a 
large export business. Recently 
when an export catalog was being 
prepared in Spanish, French and 
Portuguese one of the men in- 
spected catalogs of many other 
companies in the same line. The 
idea was to find something they 
could incorporate into their cata- 
logs which the other companies 
had overlooked. It was found 
that capacities in the other cata- 
logs were quoted in terms in use 
in the United States—yards, feet, 
inches. But in countries where 
Spanish, French and Portuguese is 


spoken, the metric system is used. 
With other catalogs the prospect 
would laboriously have to trans- 
late the United States measure- 
ments into the metric system. 
The Northwest catalogs have 
tables with this figuring already 
done—the equivalent of yards, 
inches, etc., being given in the 
metric system. A small point, it 
is true, but just an example of 
the methods which have brought 
the company to a commanding 
position in its field. 


That these methods, radical as 
some of them were- acclaimed, 
have been successful is shown by 
the company’s rapid growth. Tak- 
ing their total sales from start in 
1921 until the end of 1926 as 100 
per cent sales are divided as fol- 
lows—1921, 2 per cent; 1922, 6 
per cent; 1923, 12 per cent; 1924, 
16 per cent; 1925, 30 per cent; 
1926, 34 per cent. 


A Sales Manager Writes to the 
Wives of His Men 


(Continued from page 416) 


The answer: He became a 
great success and she shared in 
it. She would never let him 
worry Over money matters during 
the trip up because she made 
what they received bridge the 
gap. When he became a big pro- 
ducer she was given a free hand 
and knew just what she was do- 
ing at all times. She could not 
begin to spend their income. He 
said to me: “The girl is entitled 
to all she wants and I have re- 
alized a great ambition in that I 
can give her all that she asks for. 
She’s gone with me 50-50 all 
through. You know, Jim, a man 
will do anything for a woman like 
that. A man’s greatest reward is 
to have his wife look upon him 
aS a real success. And his great- 
est enjoyment comes in giving 
her the benefits of his labors.” 
My discovery, then, was just 
this: A woman can reach any 
"easonable goal in life through a 
man. Her part of the job is that 
of keeping him on the job; full of 
enthusiasm and determination ; in 
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good fighting trim and free from 
outside interruptions and worries. 
Send him out early every morn- 
ing with a smile on his face and 
good cheer in his heart and he’ll 
do the next best thing to laying 
the world at her feet when he 
comes home at night; or, more 
literally speaking, after a well 
planned and executed campaign 
consisting of a reasonable number 
of years, she can have the things 
she wants most. 


The starting point of any suc- 
cess is the job your man now 
holds. The question to ask your- 
self is, how far do you want him 
to go? How far do you want to 
go with him? Your reward will 
be his reward. 


H. T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, an- 
nounces the appointment to the 
copy department of J. R. Adams. 
Mr. Adams previously was with 
Critchfield and Company, Chicago. 
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Is The Time Rate 
For Station WHBQ? 


The first list of commercial broadcast- 
ing stations selling time appears in 


Dartnell 
Advertiser’s 


Guide 


Ready 
April 15th 


Also contains first complete analysis of 
buying power of every county in the 
United States, based on 1925 farm 
census and 1926 population estimates. 


900 Useful Pages Tell 


Where people have money to spend; the 
best time to solicit 80 different lines of 
business; when to advertise in different 
cities ; how to select media; circulation and 
advertising rates of different media ; how to 
select an agency; details of facilities and 
characteristics of 400 selected agencies ; 
where to secure mailing lists; best printing 
for different purposes; how to use adver- 
tising specialties and where to get them; 
where to buy advertising department equip- 
ment ; how to determine the appropriation ; 
methods of recording results ; possibilities in 
Canadian, British and Foreign advertising. 


The Dartnell Corporation | 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pre-Publication Offer 


DARTNELL: You may send us for 
examination a copy of your 900 page 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1927 
with memorandum invoice for $5.00, 
less the special pre-publication discount 
of ten per cent. If we don’t want to 


keep the Guide we will return it 
promptly for full credit. 
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CALUMET 


Renowned as the Double Acting 


Featured everywhere as the 
“double-action baking powder,” 
Calumet would, of course, pick 
The Daily Herald’s doubly- 
acting selling power to domi- 
nate the rich market of the 
Mississippi Coast. 


Double acting, for sure! For 
the livest retailers down here 
use The Daily Herald as their 
plain index to the commodities 
most readily sold, because 
most aggressively merchan- 
dised. 


And to thousands of con- 
sumers The Daily Herald is. 
likewise the daily buying guide 
for domestic necessities, such 
as Calumet is indeed. 


Shrewd space buyers, these 
Calumet people! You make 
no error when you choose as 


they did. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 


A Premium Department 
For Your Business 
Without Investment! 


—An organization, embodying the 
economy and efficiency of a con- 
solidated premium department 
of a group of large Premium 
Users, now offers its services to 
other representative, non-com- 
peting concerns. 


—This joint organization carries 
in stock all premium merchan- 
dise in the widest variety—pre- 
pares and prints all premium 
catalogs—makes shipments of all 
premiums direct to the customer 
—and charges only for the low 
cost of the catalogs and for the 
premiums actually shipped. 


—It relieves of all detail—avoids 
all premium investments—fur- 
nishes expert advice and guid- 
ance—yields maximum efficiency. 


—This organization invites corre- 
spondence from concerns of 
standing who seek the advan- 
tages and economies it tenders. 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 
11 West 18th Street, New York 
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About this dainty counter 

display for Lux toilet soap, 

Lever Brothers have built a 

sales plan for selling the 

product in dozens instead of 
single units. 


If Your Product Loafs 
on the Shelf 


(Continued from page 414) 


represented: stationery, seeds, 
drugs, electrical appliances, toilet 
specialties, toilet staples. Yale 
flashlights are now being shown 
in retail stores in an attractive 
lithographed display which holds 
several of the product upright and 
turns the light of one straight to- 
ward the customer. The Federal 
Lamp Division of General Elec- 
tric has demonstrated with ex- 
treme effectiveness, what can be 
done with displays in their line. 
The Mazda displays usually have 
attractive window trims in strik- 
ing colors, to tie in with the in- 
terior displays in their retail out- 
lets. The displays of boxed hand- 
kerchiefs put out by one eastern 
concern have pushed a dry goods 
product into the retail drug 
market. 


Readers of Sales Management 
will perhaps recall the interesting 
story of Ruff-Stuff sandpaper, 
sales of which were doubled in 
one year after the product was 
packaged and put up in an attrac- 
tive and convenient lithographed 
counter container. While, in this 
case, nothing but business paper 
advertising was used to promote 
distribution of the display, within 
a year nearly half the retail hard- 
ware stores in the country had 
adopted this improved method of 
selling the product. 
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These, then, are just a few of 
the sales angles which can be de- 
veloped around a display. From 
a survey of the experience of a 
number of companies in different 
lines as users of display plans of 
one kind or another, it seems evi- 
dent that a good display idea will 
stand vigorous promotion, both 
in advertising and in backing by 
the sales force. It works to the 
best advantage, in other words, 
when it is built into the sales plan 
to perform some definite duty, 
rather than when it is tossed to- 
gether as an afterthought or some- 
thing extra to offer to the dealer 
when other sales tactics fail. 
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A. H. ONTHANK JOINS 
PHELPS AGENCY 


EORGE Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., announces the addition 
to its staff of A. Heath Onthank 
as head of the research and mer- 
chandising department. Mr. On- 
thank comes to his new connec- 
tion from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, where he was chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division. 
Under Secretary Hoover’s pro- 
eram of eliminating waste in dis- 
tribution, Mr. Onthank directed 
important research work in mar- 
keting and merchandising. He 
was also influential in promoting 
the Conference of Market Re- 
search held in Washington last 
October by the Department of 
Commerce. He was elected chair- 
man of the Central Committee. 
Before joining the Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Onthank was 
associated with the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


PHILLIPS IN NEW 
POSITION 


ARRY A. PHILLIPS, who 

several years ago resigned 
his position as sales manager for 
the Chocolate Products Company, 
of Baltimore, to handle special 
service for smaller candy manu- 
facturers, has discontinued gen- 
eral work to become sales man- 
ager for Allen and Andrews, of 
Corning, New York, manufac- 
turers of chocolate candies. 


HARN, THOMSON, 
HONORED 


FARE-YE-WELL lunch- 

eon was held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York on February 
I7 by the Advertising Club of 
New York in honor of O. C. 
Harn, newly-elected managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of 
Greulations, and also to welcome 


Philip L. Thomson as new presi- 
dent of the bureau. 


_The Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York advertising agency, 
has moved into new quarters at 
40 East Thirty-fourth Street. 
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93% of Its Families 
Patronize the Local 
Dealers Exclusively 


Troy families shop in Troy. 

Advertising in the Troy Record is advertis- 
ing at the point of sale. . 

A recent independent survey among 2124 Troy 
families (cross-sectioned among all classes of 
families) showed: 


ALL buying done in Troy 92.52% 
Other Cities—more than half .46 
™ ” half 1.33 
" ‘ third 4.63 
No Answer 1.06 
f 100.00 
A ; Troy is an independent market—but more important— 


it is a profitable market for the national advertiser. 
118,141 prosperous people live and work within its 4-mile trading 
radius and their high earning power is concentrated within Troy’s 
shopping district. 

One appropriation assures complete coverage and domination in 
this compact community. 


The TROY RECORD (22,185 A.B.C.) dominates, saturates, the 


Troy market. 
CO-OPERATION 


Let us send you more facts on Troy. We furnish statistical facts— 
make general investigations—get dealer co-operation—furnish route 
lists for salesmen—everything to help make the advertiser’s cam- 
paign a 100% success. 


The TROY RECORD 


“Try It Out in Troy—The Try-Out City’”’ 
A. B. C. 22,185 Copies Daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The voice of eloquence 
is the voice of truth 


OCRATES 

disclaimed any 
gift of eloquence. 
He claimed only 
to speak the truth. 
But with such effect that the 
philosophy he founded has in- 
fluenced the world for two thou- 
sand years. 
Eloquence alone, without the 
substance of truth to support it, 
rarely deceives anyone. The day 
of the “spellbinder’’ is past, es- 
pecially in advertising. 
The owner of a movie house in 
a small middle western town 
came out one week with the 
startling announcement, “This 
picture is not worth seeing. Take 
my advice and stay home.” He 
may have lost money that week, 


JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY, Ine. 


General Advertising Agency 
202 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Member American Associaticn of Advertising Agencies hsm 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations SS 


but how the peo- 
ple flocked to his 
theatre the rest of 
the year! He had 
only to say “This 
picture is good,” and the com- 
monplace words became charged 
with the eloquence of truth. 


Another definition of such elo- 
quence is “sincerity.” Without 
sincerity advertising ability is like 
a rudderless boat, going round in 
circles. In our Advertising Cam- 
paigns chart which we published 
seven years ago, we included 
Sincerity as one of the two fun- 
damental requirements for build- 
ing successful advertising cam- 
paigns. We still have some 
copies of this chart available. 
If you would like one, write us. 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
=ZzMember International Advertising Association 
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DVERTISING 
PENCILS 


OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


High 
Quality 
Low 


Let Us 
Quote 
and Submit 
Samples 


U. S. PENCIL CO. we. 


487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 

Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 

100 M or over $1.20 perM 25M lots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 12}44M lots 1.70 perM 
{Minimum quantity 12}44M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 


1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Roy L. James 


LIBBY ANNOUNCES 
PROMOTIONS 


R°* L. JAMES, general sales 


manager of Libby, McNeill 


and Libby, Chicago, and William 
A. Gellersen, manager of the 
California Fruit Division, were 
appointed vice presidents at the 
recent annual election 
company. 


of the 


Previous to receiving his ap- 


pointment as general sales man- 
ager, Mr. James was in charge of 


the canned meat department of 


the firm. His record as both a 


salesman and a director of sales 
extends over a period of many 


years. 


Mr. Gellersen began his connec- 
tion with Libby more than 
twenty-seven years ago. His work 
has been on the Pacific Coast 
during most of that time. 


MACFARLANE HEADS 
TRIBUNE ADS 


B pew first change in the adver- 
tising management of the 
Chicago Tribune in seventeen 
years took place on February 16, 
when W. E. Macfarlane was ap- 
pointed advertising manager to 
succeed E. W. Parsons, whose 
resignation became effective 0” 
that date. Mr. Parsons has been 
active in advertising for the past 
twenty years. Another recent 
change in the Tribune’s staff 1s 
the appointment of A. R. Koehler 
to succeed Mr. Macfarlane as 
manager of classified advertising: 
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MAKING CLERKS 
INTO SALESMEN 


(Continued from page #10) 


interest in the Panatrope through 
personal contacts. 

At the present time we are go- 
ing a step further by placing our 
sales story in picture form. It is 
well known that visual education 
is becoming more important each 
day, and convinced thoroughly 
that the advantages of visual edu- 
cation as applied to the commer- 
cial field are tremendous, we are 


having a film made which will 


enable each dealer in our organ- 
ization to show our product to 
the public of his community in 
the demonstration rooms of his 
own establishment. This film is 
so constructed as to coordinate 
perfectly with the salesmanship 
course. When a retail salesman 
shows the film he actually sees 
the story he has learned in the 
course visualized for him on the 
screen ; consequently, he is not at 
a loss to present the product in- 
telligently to the prospective 
buyer. 


A Training Program 


From this outline it is ap- 
parent that we are substantiating 
our belief in the value of educat- 
ing retail sales people, not by ac- 
cumulated piles of theory and 
vague generalities, but by a tre- 
mendous expenditure of actual 
cash and the development of a 
sales training program that will 
remedy the most serious disad- 
vantage of distributing merchan- 
dise through dealers, the lack of 


knowledge among retail sales- 
men. 


A large chart, showing the dis- 
tribution of Panatropes from the 
general sales division at Chicago 
to the buying public, hangs in our 
sales promotion office. The 
course of sales is routed through 
the sales promotion department 
direct to our trained special Chi- 
‘ago representatives. These rep- 
resentatives, as I have shown, 
work among three classes; they 
hold collective dealer demonstra- 
tions for the education of retail 
salespeople who, in turn, carry 
the demonstrations on to the 
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PICTURING - TELLING - SELLING 
Your product rightly pictured — Your story 
rightly told — And sales are certain 


In this, real retouchin3, and good plates are of 
first importance—the Superior kind. The above 
reproduction is typical. 


PICTURING - RETOUCHING - ENGRAVINGS 


Complete details of Complete Superior Service if you will call or write 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


It tells and sells. 


215-217 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ili. 
Telephones Superior 


} 
LLL, 


- 1014 


Manufacturers who have anything to sell to 
women—especially women who are leaders in 
their professions and communities—are invited 
to send for sample copies. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


Official magazine of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.’ 


Ne ee 


ADDRESS___ ———— 


SALES ANALYSIS 


Can you tell at a glance: 


1. Which product shows greatest 
profit? 


2. Which territory leads in each 
product? 


3. Which product each salesman 
pushes? 


4. Which salesman leads in each 
product? 


Our Sales Analysis Forms were designed to 
meet the requirements of Sales Managers. They 
have helped others—They will help you. 


Free Samples on Request 


HANO-WEINKRANTZ CO., INC. 
133 Mulberry Street N.Y.C. 


EMENT, 
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331 WEST POLK STREET 


A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 


CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
‘‘At the Edge of the Loop’’ 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL- LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 
TO LEASE 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year 


Negotiable Receipts 


Western Warehousing Company 
: E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 


Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE STATE 3878 


Successful 


Shock Absorber 


‘Business For Sale 


LARGE manufacturer has _ suc- 

cessfully developed, produced and 

sold to the trade an auto acces- 
sory for which there is a large de- 
mand. It is a double-acting shock 
absorber, designed on a new principle, 
and which gives results comparable 
with hydraulic devices, but can be 
sold at a price in line with the less 
expensive absorbers. It has been 
approved by automobile and spring 
manufacturers. Dealers have found it 
a good seller. The present owners 
appreciate the extremely large sales 
possibilities, but are unable to con- 
tinue selling effort on it, because of 
their desire to devote all their inter- 
ests to an entirely different line in 
which they are the largest manufac- 
turers in the world. 


We have thoroughly investigated and 
believe this to be a splendid proposi- 
tion. It should appeal to any manu- 
facturer producing auto accessories, 
or who desires to get into that field 
with a product that has possibilities 
for being a leader. A sales organiza- 
tion securing this business could 
arrange with the present owners for 
manufacturing facilities. 


Anyone interested will be put in 
direct contact with the owners. 


The Geyer Company 
| Dayton, Ohio 
Advertising 


‘Binders 


for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold 
thirteen copies of the 
magazine. Each issue as 
received can be easily 
and securely fastened 
in the binder which will 
open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy, durable 
material and bound in 
SUPER-FINISH ART 
LEATHER. The cover 
is finished in two-tone 
dark brown Spanish 
grain, with letteringand 
panels, antique bronze. 


You will want a binder 
for your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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MANAGEMEN 


public. They hold branch office 
demonstrations to instruct the 
territorial salesmen so that they 
can pass their training on to deal- 
ers’ salesmen. Then, they con- 
duct public demonstrations in 
dealers’ communities, either clos- 
ing sales themselves, or develop- 
ing prospects to be followed up 
by retail salesmen. 

Nothing has been said about 
selling instruments to dealers, but 
nothing needs to be said when 
our educational plan in full is 
studied. Sales pass through the 
same channels as the training 
program, and with dealers and 
salesmen thoroughly _ trained, 
slight pressure is required to 
move the merchandise, not to 
them, but through them. 


STAR N.C. R. MEN 
SAIL TO CUBA 


(Continued from page 424) 


president, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, represented 
the Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco offices. In ad- 


‘dition there were seven directors 


elected, the leading salesmen, 
aside from the officers, of each of 
the seven districts into which the 
country is divided. Besides their 
election to honorary offices, these 
eleven men were given the best 
cabins the Volendam afforded. 


With these 578 salesmen back 
in their territories after the most 
extensive trip ever planned for 
their benefit, the effect upon fu- 
ture sales is expected to set new 
records for enthusiasm during the 
coming year. As the men who 
stayed in the field hear about the 
trip, their anxiety to be among 
those en route to California next 
year will stimulate them to put 
forth their best efforts in 1927. 


wre its March, 1927, issue, 
The Farm Journal celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary. This paper, 
published by the Wilmer Atkin- 
son Company, of Philadelphia, 
has the distinction of operating 
for a half century without change 
in name, ownership, basic policies 
or frequency of issue. The first 
issue appeared in 1877. 
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How Long Should It Take a 
Salesman to Make Good? 


(Continued from page 430) 


his particular territory. Further- 
more, he cannot do much in the 
way of establishing new worth- 
while contacts in less than that 
time. 

We might further state that we 
very plainly tell the salesman go- 
ing on a new territory that we are 
giving him about a year in which 
to come through. The writer 
feels if a salesman knows he is to 
be allowed a period of one year 
in which to show results he has 
an opportunity to lay his plans 
for the development of his terri- 
tory and is not continually worry- 
ing over the fact that he is just 
working from week to week and 
if he falls down for a month he 
is going to be out of work. In 
other words, there is a certain 
moral angle (on the part of the 
salesman) which enters into an 
arrangement of this kind which 
must be taken into consideration. 


W. F. Martin 

Vice President, J. Hungerford Smith Sales 

Company, Rochester, New York , 

OW long should a salesman 

be given to make good? 
Obviously, the answer must take 
into account the line, the condi- 
tion of the territory and the sea- 
son, if the merchandise is sea- 
sonable. Some men are so un- 
fitted for the job that thirty days 
or even less than that time would 
indicate their lack of ability to 
make good. We have had that 
experience. Others have been 
held on the doubtful list sixty 
days and sometimes much longer, 
because of conditions in the terri- 
tory or because they were em- 
ployed during our dull season 
when it was difficult to approxi- 
mate what the results should be. 


Desiring to make as few 
changes as possible, we some- 
times carry a man of doubtful 
ability along for several months, 
hoping that a greater familiarity 
with the line and additional train- 


ing will develop him into an 
asset. 
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We do not believe a wise ad- 
ministration of sales would justify 
an inflexible rule in our line. 


Cari GAZLEY 
Asst. General Sales Manager, Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, New York 


OSSIBLY we are more leni- 

ent in the respect of giving 
salesmen a thorough trial than 
many houses, but I would say 
that the average time we give 
a man who shows the desire to 
work, is one year. Our method 
of compensation is a drawing ac- 
count and commission basis, but 
in putting on new men we guar- 
antee their drawing account for 
six months with the understand- 
ing that if their sales for any 
month justify commissions larger 
than the drawing account, then 
we give them the difference. 

However, we have no hide- 
bound rule regarding the length 
of time, and we have kept a great 
many men on a definite payroll 
basis for a period of a year before 
putting them on a commission, 
even though their sales did not 
justify the drawing account we 
were paying them. We feel, how- 
ever, that our line is one that re- 
quires a great deal of study; it is 
a line where salesmen must build 
up confidence with customers, 
and all this takes time. 

We try to give individual atten- 
tion to our new men, and if a man 
is sincere and shows an inclina- 
tion to work hard, we would not 
remove him from our regular pay- 
roll at the end of six months. I 
have in mind several men that we 
took care of on a salary basis a 
year or more, who are now mak- 
ing good in a very substantial 
way. If we had enforced our six 
months’ rule they would have 
been dropped at the end of that 
period. 


The Peerless Mattress Com- 
pany has retained the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., of New 


York, as its advertising agent. | 
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This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 
125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 


The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 
of equal speed. 

For com information and a FREE BOOK on 
Direct-Mail Advertising, pin this ad. to your business 
letterhead and mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 
150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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E Win,L Fletcher Inc, 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Reproductions of 


PHOTOSTATS testimonial letters 


and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for examples of the 
special methods we use to make distinctive Pho- 
tostats with deep blacks and clear whites. 


BERGER & WAGONER 
21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER—THERE 
is a manufacturer whose product is of real 
merit; a product that will stand the acid test 
in its particular field; a product, backed by 
real executive sales management, that will yield 
a substantial volume. 

For this product there is an unlimited field 
that can be developed by men who have weath- 
ered the storms of depression and have risen 
above the masses of mediocre salesmen. 


The connecting link between the manufac- 
turer and men of the type just mentioned is 
sponsor for this advertisement. He is per- 
sonally acquainted with any number of battle- 
scarred veterans of many years’ field _Sales 
experience, and can whip a large commission 
sales organization together in a minimum 
length of time. Twelve years of executive 
sales experience (now age 39), unquestionable 
record as builder of sales forces on straight 
commission basis selling to dealer trade, prin- 
cipally high-priced specialty products. _Thor- 
oughly familiar with establishing distributor- 
selling organization employing, schooling and 
handling both distributor and his salesmen. 
Reasonable salary and overwriting or bonus. 
Address Box L-312, Sales Management, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 


SALESMAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in selling drug and hardware jobbers 
and dealers seeks new opportunity. Single, 
in good health and willing to travel. Prefers 
middle west territory. Details of past record 
supplied on request. Aggressive and ambitious 
to work into branch or district manager. Box 
L-316, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS WHO DERIVE LARGEST 
profits know and heed certain simple but vital 
facts before applying for patents. Our book 
Patent Sense gives those facts; free. Lacey & 
Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


ree! Ponton’s 


Mailing List Catalog 
List 0’ Trades “reac 'm 
R. G. DUN Statistics 
108 PAGES. 8500 DIFFERENT LISTS 
Write for your copy today.. 


THE W.S.PONTON CO.,inc. 
307 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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TOY CO Promotion 
§ BALLOONS 


—A Dynamic Force in SALES 

PROMOTION is a booklet which 

shows the way to increased sales 

through the use of toy balloons. 
Copy sent on request. 

The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


SALES 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OUR ATTENTION HAS BEEN CALLED 
to a man with a rather broad and varied 
experience as organizer, sales manager and 
business executive. He has a pleasing per- 
sonality and the ability and qualifications re- 
quired for a worth-while executive position. 
He could jump into a salesmanager’s or gen- 
eral manager’s job and do well with it or he 
would make a fine assistant for a busy man 
who wants an understudy of big enough 
ealibre to act for him. This man wants a job 
with plenty of responsibility and real author- 
ity that will enable him to get results. His 
services will be available in April. For full 
particulars about him write to De Rouville 
~~ Agency, 452 Broadway, Albany, 


SALES EXECUTIVE WHO HAS SUC- 
cessfully organized and trained numerous 
selling forces desires congenial, permanent 
connection; thoroughly experienced in high 
grade specialty selling using the one-call 
method, merchandising and advertising; age 
36, Christian, married; bank, character and 
business references. W. S., care McKenna- 
Muller, 44 Court St., Brooklyn. 


SITUATION WANTED — PROGRESSIVE 
Salesman, thoroughly experienced in general 
hardware, house furnishings, mill and factory 


Index to 


POSITIONS WANTED 


supplies in every detail. Will make good jn 
any line. Consider either jobber or manufac. 
turer direct. Good references, ability and jn- 
tegrity. Address Mattern, 201 Inkster St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, book- 
lets, advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a 
new sales vigor into your advertising copy. 
Write for details unusual limited offer, 
Box 882, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under. 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is_ individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Ince., 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 
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